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ARTICLES 


The Sick Dictatorship 
A. KARAVAEV 


The following article was written before the Twenty-Second Party Congress, but 
circumstances delayed its publication. We publish it now since it has not lost its 
topicality as dealing with the most important question relating to Sovict internal 
polizy, »/z., whether there is any qualitative difference betwen the Stalin and Khrushchev 
eras in the means used for exerting governmental authority and in the application of 
terroristic methods. 

Mr. Karavaev’s article suggests a different answer to this question from those given 
by other authors (see the articles by Herman Akhminoy and A. Avtorkhanovy in Bu/letin, 
1961, Nos. 10 and 11 respectively). In view of the cardinal importance of this problem 
and the possibility of different solutions to it, we propose to print the views of other 
writers in subsequent issucs. 


The names of Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev stand for three phases in the 
velopment of the Communist dictatorship in Russia. The lines separating these 
uses can and should be drawn; but they all have one thing in common-—the 
roristic nature of the methods used in ruling the country. Even in this respect, 


owever, it would be a mistake to equate the three stages of the dictatorship. 


nin’s terror was one thing, Stalin’s was another and Khrushchev’s is a third. 
der Lenin, “the retributive hand of the proletariat” gripped all strata of the 
oulation, but fell hardest on the “hostile classes” and the resisting peasantry. 
that time, people were shot not only for crimes “against the ruling order,” 
also because they were the sons of their fathers, declined to carry out specific 
te duties, or simply used unguarded language. In the latter case, persons of 


roletarian origin were afforded some indulgence; they could speak far more 


ly than members of the intelligentsia, the bourgeoisie and other strata of 


ety. This indulgence did not extend to all cases, since death sentences were 
ed sometimes by improvised courts (revolutionary tribunals and others), but 











for the most part by civil or military boards of the Cheka or simply by the c 
manders of police or military detachments (shooting on the spot). To inten 


its deterrent effect, this terror was practiced quite openly and lists of those ki! 


were widely publicized in the press. 

Lenin too, no doubt, manifested dictatorial tendencies, but Lenin’s 
dominated the Party and, consequently, also the state apparatus, thanks to 
ascendancy of his personality and his authority among those who held his vic 
In him, there were still strong echoes of democracy, which did not go unhe 
even in the Party rank and file. Democracy within the Party, therefore, tho 
it had one foot in the grave, was still preserved. The Party stood apart from 
terror, and exceptions in this respect merely served to prove the rule. 


Under Lenin, therefore, terrorism showed a definite trend: while affecting 


strata of the population, it was directed mainly against the former privile 
elite, the prosperous peasants and all those who actively opposed measures ta 
by the authorities. Its object was political or social. Under certain condition 
was possible to escape repression. If the curse of a non-proletarian origin did 
hang over a person, if that person had not publicly voiced his opposition to 
authorities, the heavy hand of the dictatorship was not brought down upon 
head. True, there were mistakes, but nevertheless they were mistakes. 

An entirely different situation prevailed under Stalin. Circumstances, 
analysis of which is beyond the framework of this article, torced Stalin to | 
everyone and everything in an iron vise. Under him, the terror became 
embracing, pervading not only the tiniest corners of the body politic, not 
the Party itself, but also penetrating to its leaders. Stalin reduced the Party orga 
ation to a fiction, emasculated its highest agencies—the Central Committee 
the Organization Bureau—and turned them into mere decorations. The fate of tl 
belonging to these agencies depended entirely on Stalin’s illegal personal se: 
tariat, and the fate of the ordinary citizen, whether Party or non-Party, on 
outbursts of terrorism that regularly occurred. It was possible to suffer fo: 
incautious word, for one’s social origin, or simply nothing at all. Ezhov’s sc 
cut wide swathes to left and right, if only to gather in, from among pote: 
opponents of the regime, the number of victims scheduled under the plan. ‘I 
the terror acquired a clearly preventive character. 

People had to endure the recurring tension and relaxation, not only du 
Ezhov’s reign of terror, but throughout the career of Stalin. It was this univ« 
fear that made possible the forcible collectivization of agriculture in a country ‘ 
many millions of peasants. Had not Stalin turned his party into a submissive | 
of conscripts, collectivization would have been impossible, as too would | 
been industrialization on the lines of unswerving priority for heavy industry) 
armaments production. 

Under Stalin, the terrorist activities of the regime increased with victims b 
selected indiscriminately. Whereas under Lenin acts of terror had been ac« 
panied by public admissions, Stalin to a great extent dispensed with this form: 
letting pass unannounced many executions outside the normal framewor 











law. The Party, and particularly its higher ranks, were the first to fall 
tim to his purges. Important Party leaders such as Kossior, Postyshev, Ezhov 
| Rikhe disappeared without any reason being given. This became the rule for 
linary Soviet citizens, Party and non-Party alike. During the Ezhorshchina, 
yple from all walks of life simply disappeared and nobody dared to question 
reasons for their absence. Thus the Stalin terror contained a further element 
domination—psychological isolation ot the people: everyone withdrew into 
iself, crept into his shell. 

The reign of terror produced a state of mind among Party members and the 
ulation in general which Communist propaganda attributes to the “‘moral 
| political unity of the Soviet people” and the “monolithic nature of Lenin’s 
‘ty.”” These are doubtless catch phrases, but there may be a shade of truth in 
m. Many years of terrorism and propaganda were bound to leave their mark 
the minds of Soviet subjects. The natural instinct of self-preservation 
ced them to carry out government instructions blindly. Such a course did not, 
s true, always save them from oppression, but they had no alternative. Even it 
»rovided no absolute guarantee of security, at least it offered the best chance. 
this way, terror instilled obedience. Once such a state of mind had been 
luced, environment began to lose its real significance and the most blatant 
egularities came to be accepted as natural and the most savage deprivation of 
edom ceased to be an unendurable burden. 


In one of his historical novels, the writer Aldanov remarks that terrorists, in 
ling off one generation, mold another to their own pattern. This certainly 
plies, to some extent at least, to the Stalin terror. Parents took thought for the 
ure of their children; a father inveterately opposed not only to Stalin but to 
aspects of Bolshevism would try not to transmit his views to his children, 
is could not have been otherwise. If a man has had to drink deep of the bitter 
» of adaptation, lies and simulation, he seeks for ways by which his children 
y avoid it. This can only be done if the children grow up psychologically 
ipted to Soviet conditions. Thus, education at school was not the only means 
which the Stalin era influenced the moral and political make-up of the new 
neration. No doubt, other factors too had an effect on the formation of young 
iracters, but it would be thoughtless to underestimate the major factors which 
ve just been mentioned. 

Finally, the strongest effect is produced by propaganda. As a state monopoly, 
viet propaganda has two marked features—its all-embracing scope and its 
etitiveness. From morning till night, Soviet citizens are engulted in a wave of 
ypaganda, on the streets, at work and in the press; in books, films, radio and 
theater. Continued for months, years and decades on end, it acquires the effect 
mass hypnosis and becomes imprinted in the minds of its victims. 

Thus these two factors—terror and propaganda—produce a stereotyped men- 
moral and political unity” among 


“ 


ity in the ordinary citizen which promote 
people and the “monolithic nature” of the Communist Party. (There is, of 
irse, another side to the picture, since terror and propaganda have their limits 





and beyond a certain point cease to be effective. Hence the desire to rid literatir: nen 








and art of tedium and the trend toward alleviating the terror. But this is alr discl 
the beginning of reverse processes destroying the hub of the dictatorship, w! t d 
will be discussed later.) have 
We have suggested that the “moral and political unity” of the people ; 2 
“monolithic nature” of the Party are largely empty phrases insofar as the efk 
they refer to were the result of intimidation rather than of inner convicti abie 
While “‘moral and political unity” is a fiction in the full sense of the phrase, = 
remains true to a certain extent. Otherwise it would be difficult to explain 1 Ti 
indifference with which the Soviet population accepts, for instance, the rapid : f 
seemingly inconsequential change of leaders. Were Beriya and earlier Ez! met 
“loyal brothers-in-arms” and “ardent fighters for the bright future”? They w« 
But Pravda and the Khrushchevs who had so lately sung their praises be fore 
immediately after their disappearance to revile them as traitors to the Revolut albei 
and agents of foreign intelligence. Few Soviet people are tormented by the questi he 
When were Pravda and the Khrushchevs lying?—When they were lauding Ez! were 
and Beriya or when they were reviling them? And it did not apply only to Ez! Com 
and Beriya. It might appear that just one such substitution of condemnation |. were 
praise—which has, as it were, become a law of the Soviet state—would have prompicd the ¢ 
the people to realize that there were dishonorable persons in high places. But (/« vt tk 
people remained silent; officials were removed from their posts, imprisoned, wor 
shot—well, so be it. What else is this except instilled obedience and acceptance of — | in pr 
a certain standard of political thinking? Y 
Thus Stalin’s state grew strong under the influence of two factors—total terror — | Com 
and total propaganda, which produced the phenomenon which we might cal! a t tk 
semblance of moral and political unity among the people and in the Communist tive 
Party. The Marxist explanation for this phenomenon—the alleged disappearance ot ship 
antagonistic classes—does not come into it. The real reason is that Stalin’s 1 Mor 
which was a direct continuation and extension of Lenin’s, saw the emergence ot rulir 
the new Soviet man, whose essential feature is the typically Soviet out! - 
imposed on him like a veneer, or rather, a more or less hard shell which can « chev 
be destroyed by the complete emancipation of social and public conscious: s\ Ste 
Even under Stalin, however, a number of external events had brought inte: | requ 
changes to life. The USSR’s participation in World War II, which the So | I 
leaders were forced to conduct as a patriotic war, was one of these processes; | t re 
death of the creator of the system of total terror was another. Fresh new for Kher 
had undoubtedly been maturing long before the arrival of the post-Stalin th that, 
which showed that these forces had existed in a dormant state under Stalin, | rich 
whereas it was only under Khrushchev that they began to manifest themselves. — | Con; 
We do not have sufficient data to state whether Stalin’s death was natura — 
violent. In any case, the conditions which make the latter a possibility did es Part 
It is known from Khrushchev’s report to the Twentieth Party Congress t! i th 
Stalin was preparing a new purge, a prelude to which was the arrest of the Jew I 
doctors. The death of Stalin not only saved these doctors from inevitable destt relea 
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n; it also saved the necks of a number of his closest colleagues, as Khrushchev 


i:closed. There can be no doubt that on the eve of Stalin’s death an atmosphere 


depression and fear reigned on the Party Olympus. Very many people must 


have had a vested interest in Stalin’s disappearance. Often in such cases death’s 


id is not long stayed. 

At that time, the establishment of a new one-man dictatorship was unaccept- 
e to all members of ruling Party circles, for a dictator would have meant a 
urn to Stalin’s purges and to the unstable and dangerous quagmire of life 


rder his heavy hand. Instead, they agreed on a collective leadership. 


However, such a leadership, had it maintained Stalin’s arbitrary and terroristic 
> d 


.thods, would inevitably have courted its own downfall, laying itself open to 


‘ possibility of new revolutions led by those who had at their disposal the 
ces of the terror apparatus. It was urgently necessary to establish a strict, 
it relatively “socialist,” standard of legality. A natural step was to deprive 
NKVD of its excessive powers. Accordingly, Beriya and his closest colleagues 
re liquidated, the punitive agencies were subordinated to the Party Central 
mmittee and the principles of “socialist” legality insisted upon. Soviet citizens 
re assured that socialist legality, or the defense of their rights as laid down in 
Constitution, provided the basis for the further development and consolidation 


“< 


t the Soviet state. Nobody would be allowed to violate socialist legality: every 


itker, every collective farmer, every member of the intelligentsia might work 
peace knowing that his civic rights were under its reliable protection. 

With these assurances, addressed directly to the people, the Party Central 
mmittee, as it were, promised to draw the final line under the unhappy memory 


t the Stalinist past. It may be added that in making itself more secure, the collec- 


e leadership removed the first stone from the structure supporting the dictator- 
p. The first step toward destroying the Stalinist regime as such had been taken. 
re were inevitably to come. The privileges which it had created for itself, the 
ling oligarchy was forced to extend to a wider circle. 

The object of this article is not to analyze the series of stages by which Khrush- 


hev reached the position of a dictator. Suffice it to say that the weakness of the 


tem of collective leadership, caused by inevitable internal disagreements, 
juired a concentration of power and a new master. 

Let us consider the factors which made Khrushchev the person most accep- 
»le to the Party aristocracy. Of all those who had inherited power from Stalin, 
irushchev was the most consistent unmasker of the Stalinist regime. He realized 


hat, once one had begun to prune the branches, it would be necessary to get 


ht down to the roots. This he did in his secret report to the Twentieth Party 
mgress. In doing so, he took a risky step, the negative consequences of which 
re not slow in making themselves felt; but by it he won the confidence of 
rty members at all levels, who were anxious for a quiet life and the maintenance 
their privileged position free from the savage uncertainties of Stalin’s regime. 


By unmasking Stalin and anathematizing the personality cult, Khrushchev 
eased the spirit of freedom which had been immured by the dead dictator. 








Beriya, Abakumov and other heroes of the Stalin terror were dismissed from 1 
posts and liquidated. The apparatus they had built up was subjected to a ger 
purge. The spirit of freedom became more and more evident: there were upris 
in a number of concentration camps; the whole country passed through 
exciting days of the thaw; the dread of authority, carefully nurtured for deca: 
began to disappear; strident notes were sounded in literature and art. Adde: 
this were external complications linked with these internal processes: in | 
Germany and later in Poland, revolts broke out; in Hungary there was revolut 


True, Khrushchev’s position too was shaken, but his victory over the c 


servative Stalinists in 1957 was evidence ot the spirit of the times. To rectify 
situation, Khrushchev beat a retreat and proclaimed a partial return to Stalini 


The instinctive obedience of the Soviet people, which had still not lost its for 


helped Khrushchev to eliminate the thaw and get the country back under cont 
But what sort of control? 

Undoubtedly the more extreme manifestations of ecstacy were quieted. 
most zealous advocates of the new trends were severely disciplined. Writers 
“spineless liberals” were subjected to the most severe reproofs. But this c 
hardly be described as a return to Stalinism. The tragedy of Khrushchev, who 
made his career by jumping on the band-wagon of anti-Stalinist liberalisn 
that he can with his own hands destroy the staircase by which he has reached 
dictator’s throne. If he were to do this, he would be isolated both from the lea 


of the Party and from the country. He would no longer be able to control eit 


the Party or the country since he possesses neither Stalin’s backstage appar: 
Stalin’s ‘‘cadres,” nor Stalin’s personal qualities. The Stalinist regime no los 
exists—there remain only its remnants, which the authorities are making us« 

In his Achtzehnte Brumaire des Louis Napoleon, Marx states: “Hegel said so 
where that historical events are repeated twice. He forgot to add: once as dra 


the second time as farce.”! By the irony of fate, this remark by the “‘fathe: 


dialectical materialism” fits the present situation in the Soviet Union perte: 
All attempts at a return to Stalinism there prove merely a farce. 

No really serious attempts, however, have as yet been undertaken. The ess 
of Stalinism, as it was, has been condemned. An illustration of this is prov 
by the plethora of memoirs and reminiscences by members of the Soviet tech: 
racy which are now appearing in print. Novy mir recently published the ren 
cences of Rear Admiral Isakov, in which he tells of a former officer of the Ts 
fleet who became a notable Soviet naval officer.2 His real name—Ozarovsk 
given. During Stalin’s regime in the thirties, Ozarovsky, while serving wit! 
Kronstadt squadron, came to grief. One autumn, his “Dragon” class yacht s 
off the coast near Kronstadt. The wreck passed unnoticed from the shore and 
vessel was gradually disappearing under the waves. Only a miracle could : 
the freezing officer, and that was what happened. A large Norwegian stea 
hove in sight. A boat was lowered, but when the sailor tried to rescue Ozaro' 


1 K. Marx and F. Engels, Sochineniya (Works), 2nd ed., Vol. VIII, Moscow, 1957, p. 119. 
2 Novy mir, 1961, No. 8, pp. 160—83. 
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m the mast to which he was clinging, the latter refused to move. “He’s mad,” 
d one of the Norwegians. “He must be taken off by force, otherwise he will be 
the bottom in five minutes.” The Soviet pilot of the Norwegian vessel, who 
s acting as interpreter, attempted to explain the situation, but Ozarovsky re- 
ed: “Tell them that I am quite sane. I took on a bet to sit here for three hours... 
er that I shall be picked up...” 
Isakov goes on to describe Ozarovsky’s feelings in the following words: 
The thought kept flashing through his head: Saved... saved! And he had 
reason to be cheerful; a man dying in the sea cannot be seen from the shore~—he is 
too small. But a foreign steamer entering a prohibited zone will be seen at once. A 
cutter will be sent to the scene and he will be picked up from the mast. 


That is, in fact, what happened. Ozarovsky ended up in hospital. While 
iting him, Admiral Isakov asked him when they were alone why he had thus 
ked his health and why he had not let himself be brought to Leningrad on the 
wrwegian steamer. Ozarovsky replied: 

I should have had to give an explanation: when and how this meeting with 
foreign agents had been arranged and for how much | had sold our operational 
plans while the ship was passing through the canal. 


The admiral was forced to agree with him. Isakov goes on to say that Ozarov- 
y nevertheless did not avoid jail. He was arrested, interrogated and tortured for 


he very reasons he feared. 


As a former Tsarist officer himself, Admiral Isakov, bearing the stigma of a 
cially unacceptable element, made his way to the top of his profession not only 
cause of his professional qualifications, but also because of his political flair and 


his ability to accommodate himself to the regime. The fact that he now dares to 


blish such a seditious story is clear evidence of the irreversible changes that 
ve taken place in recent years. 

The following issue of the same journal contains Ilya Ehrenburg’s reminis- 
neces about the writer Babel, who was imprisoned under Stalin: 

Babel was arrested in the fall of 1939. I only learned about it later-I was in 
France. The mobilized troops were on the move, women walking around with gas 
masks, the windows covered with paper strips. And | thought of how | had lost a 
man who had helped me to tread, not the easy May meadows, but the very difficult 
road of life. 

The question arises as to whether such frank and colorful condemnations of 
e Stalinist terror could appear in Soviet publications or even be considered for 


) tblication if there existed a genuine Stalinist regime. Obviously there is not. 


oe 


Thus the Party Central Committee put forward Khrushchev as a shield 
ainst possible recurrences of the Stalinist past. Nobody knows whether Khrush- 
ev’s elevation to leadership was accompanied by tacit guarantees against such 
ecurrence, but it is evident that Stalin’s backstage apparatus has been liquidated. 


3 Ibid., 1961, No. 9, p. 152. 
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The secret police and the prosecutor’s office have been brought under the « 
trol of the Central Committee. As to what constitutes the backbone of Khr 
chev’s power, it may be said that, realizing that a new dethronement and cha 
ot boss would have catastrophic consequences for the regime, its senior mem! 
permitted him to assume the role of “‘people’s tribune.” As head of Party and st 
he is for the time being firmly seated on his throne and able to ensure his majo 
in the Central Committee Presidium by choosing his own supporters. Aj 
from that, there is now too much linked with Khrushchev’s name for it t 
easy to topple him. The position is what might be called an all-but total dicta 
ship. The “‘all-but,” however, makes it an incomplete and therefore a sick dicta 
ship. It is encountering ever greater difficulties, which it is hardly likeh 
overcome. 

The Party is not an organism completely cut off trom the population. What 
man in the street and the Party man understand by the word “life” is much 
same, with few exceptions. Under Stalin, Party members, like the non-P 
masses, could not enjoy life to the full because of the terror, and under Khr 
chev the longing tor personal well-being has become ever stronger. Life 
become quieter and it is even possible to think about a bit of luxury; but lux 
which means repletion and security for the morrow, requires savings and acq 
tions which are possible only when one shows personal initiative in the fiel 
economic activity outside the existing legal system. 

Thus it is precisely thanks to the more temperate climate of the post-St 
era that the private-property instincts of the population have been roused t 
unusual degree. The phenomenon of economic accumulation on the basis 
private c: ipitalistic activity has assumed such a scope in the Soviet Union that 
causing alarm in high places. This alarm is reflected in recent draconian c 
sentences, including the death penalty, which once again is far from a rar 
When people are sentenced to be shot for speculating in foreign currency 
may justly be said that there exists a legal terror. But this terror cannot be equa 
with the terror of Stalin’s days. Any court sentence, however savage, presupp« 
the existence of a criminal act, which was not a requirement under Stalin. Howe 
widely judicial murder may be applied, it can only threaten a certain circl 
people who commit offenses, whereas under Stalin death threatened everyone : 
often occurred by chance or as a preventive measure. In any case, Khrushcl 
was forced to cross swords with the Party since it too had been affected by 
process of “economic accumulation.” Apart from this, he has constantly to u: 
on Party executives in connection with the eternal troubles of the Soviet econon 
system. Liberalization of the Party structure would appear to be totally beyo: 
the powers of the dictatorship: the iron discipline of the Party whip is far m« 
reliable. 

Khrushchev is to some extent trying to return to this discipline. The rec« 
reshuffles within the Party apparatus and the new Party Program represent 
attempt by Khrushchev to take the Party in hand, to build up “cadres” loyal 
himself and thus deal with the danger of corruption within the Party’s ranks. 








4 


iardly possible, however, to achieve this without resorting to Stalin’s terrorist 
thods. Those who have lost their posts remain at liberty; most of them still 
ry Party cards and, since the hopes they placed in Khrushchev’s accession have 
been fulfilled, will bide their time until the opportunity arises for them to 
tle accounts with Khrushchev. Such a situation could not have existed under 
lin; his whip guaranteed the existence of a “monolithic” party. Such a party is 
‘ntial to a one-man dictatorship, but now the Party cannot take this whip into 
hands, and as a result there is now a sick dictatorship. Its main disease is a sharp 
‘line in the fear of authority, a surmounting of people’s psychological isolation 
a result of their increased opportunities for intimate association which no 
iger is beset by fear. This has naturally led to a disintegration of the apparent 
ioral and political unity of the people” and the “monolithic nature of the Party. 

\ll these processes, individually and collectively, preclude a return to Stalinism. 
here there is no fear of authority there can be no fear of its terrorist methods. 
ithout psychological isolation, even an all-embracing terror loses its power. 
1 example of this may be seen in Hitler’s savage terrorist methods in the 
cupied areas of Russia. These methods cowed nobody because the people did 
t experience a state of personal isolation—they derived support both from their 
“Great Land.” 


vn environment and from the struggling 

Having established that without a monolithic party and a certain psychological 
ite among the people a return to Stalin’s methods is impossible, and that Khrush 
ev is not in a position to recreate them, it is easier to understand the complexity 
the problem facing Khrushchev, that of treating a sick dictatorship. 








CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS | :« 
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Soviet Society 
hth 
The State and the New Party Program dic 
tt 
The draft of the new Program of the Soviet Communist Party published at | - 
end of July was, as might be expected, a document summarizing and providir » “aj 
a theoretical basis for the political and ideological aims of the present Party leade y 
It also, however, contained certain entirely new and unexpected features, the mc «1 ; : 
striking of which was the suggestion that the Soviet Union had changed tr My 
a “‘state of the dictatorship of the proletariat” to a “‘state of the entire people.” cres 
Thus, in the third section of the second part of the Program, which deals \ t 
the structure of the state and the further development of socialist democracy, i pea 
stated: pe 
Having brought about the complete and final victory of socialism-the vit 
phase of Communism- the dictatorship of the proletariat has fulfilled its histor ciel 
mission and has ceased to be essential in the USSR from the point of view of inter tol 
development. The state which arose as a state of the dictatorship of the proletar at the 
has turned into a state of the entire people, an agency expressing the interests and tha 
will of the people as a whole.! v 
Until the appearance of the new Party Program, such an interpretation of ut 
sociological and political nature of the modern Soviet state was quite unkno\ cot 
How novel and unexpected it was, even for Communist theoreticians, may 
seen from the following example. Issue No. 4 of | oprosy istorii KPSS, the otticial is 1 
organ of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, which had been compiled before « SON 
appearance of the draft Program although it was not published till later, not o a re 
does not contain the above statement, but prints an article in which one finds con 
assertion that “‘Marx’s statements that the state of the dictatorship of the pr: tor 
tariat is essential throughout the period of transition from capitalism to Comn dict 
nism are known to all.” The author hastens to reinforce Marx with Lenin’s co citi 
ment that “the essence of Marx’s teaching regarding the state were grasped o1 tor 
by those who understood that the dictatorship of one class is essential not o rite 
for any class society in general, not only for the proletariat which has overthro 
the bourgeoisie, but also for the entire historical period which divides capitali sg 
from ‘the society without classes,’ Communism.’ In the meantime, the appe to] 
ance of the assertion that there was no further need for the dictatorship of ' nat 
proletariat in the Soviet system forced the author, V. V. Platkovsky, to char 





his tune. Writing in /zvesia at almost the same time as the above-mentioned is 
of loprosy istorii KPSS was published, Platkovsky was already talking of | 4 
“new, exceptionally important Marxist-Leninist argument . . . which clarifies | 


! Pravda, July 30, 1961. 
2 | oprosy istorii K PSS, 1961, No. 4, Pp. 42. 
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ictrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the sense that the latter is essential 
it up to the highest phase” of Communism, but only “till the end of the first 
3 

It may first be remarked that, according to a Marxist-Leninist thesis which has 
therto been regarded as valid, “‘any form of state is indissolubly linked with the 
ctatorship of the governing class.”4 Up tc now, no exceptions have been made 
this rule for either proletarian or socialist states. The views of Marx and Lenin 
1 this subject have already been mentioned. Stalin pointed out that Lenin had 
aid particular emphasis on the fact that the dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
ghest type of democracy in a class society—a form of proletarian democracy ex- 
‘essing the interests of the majority.”>® According to a very recent formulation, 


“with the victory of socialism, the liquidation of the exploiting classes and the 


eation of a moral and political unity in society, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
transformed from the rule of the working majority to a rule of the entire 
ople.”® Thus, the stress laid on the “all-national” (vsenarodny, “of the entire 
‘ople”’) character of the Soviet state did not eliminate the interpretation of it, 
en after certain real or imaginary changes had taken place, as a form of the 
ctatorship of the proletariat. The historical fate of the latter was always supposed 
» be identical with the fate of the Soviet, and in general the socialist, state. Until 
\¢ appearance of the draft of the new Program, the question of the possibility 
iat the dictatorship of the proletariat might wither away before the state as 
whole had not been raised by Communist theoreticians, since the identical 


nature of these two concepts was regarded as an axiom of the Marxist-Leninist 


f 


ctrine of the state. 

From this point of view, the assertion contained in the new Program that there 
no further need to preserve the dictatorship of the proletariat under existing 
viet conditions is one of the most, if not the most, far-reaching step toward 


: revision of classical Marxism. This has been more or less admitted by official 


~ - e ~ 


=~ r 


smmentators. As F. Burlatsky, writing in Kommunist, stated, “this is a new solu- 
mn of the question ... which develops Marxist-Leninist doctrine regarding the 
ctatorship of the proletariat in conformity with contemporary historical con- 
tions.” ? Elsewhere in the same article, he describes it as a “‘bold, creative solu- 


on of the most important problems of the Marxist-Leninist theory of the dic- 


torship of the proletariat.’’® 

Being unable to justify the novel aspects of the Program by appropriate pas- 
ges from the classics of Marxism-Leninism, some Soviet interpreters are trying 
prove that these innovations at least do not contradict the Marxist-Leninist 
ittern of development of the state and the dictatorship of the proletariat. Thus, 


3 Jzvestia, August 18, 1961. 

4 Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 3rd ed., Vol. 111, 1959, 
410. 

5 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, Vol. X, 1953, p. 95. 

® Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. 111, p. 537. 

7 Kommunist, 1961, No. 13, p. 44. 

* Ibid., p. 37. 








Burlatsky asserts that the “classics of Marxism-Leninism frequently used 

word Communism to describe the entire process leading to the overthrow 
capitalism,” and theretore, “when Marx wrote of the need for the dictatorship 
the proletariat tor the transition from capitalism to Communism, he was refert 


‘ 


only to the first stage of a Communist society,” i.e., the “socialist” stage. Hi 
ever, he forgets to elucidate Marx’s statement, cited by Lenin and reterred 
earlier in the present article, recognizing the need for the dictatorship of the p 
letariat for the entire period separating capitalism from “the society with 
classes,” and not merely from its first phase during which classes still exist. In 
main, however, Soviet authors have been compelled to take refuge in the st: 
ment that “‘the historical situation is now such as the classics of Marxism-Lenini 


could not have toreseen.”’! 


\s already mentioned above, until the publication of the draft of the 1 
Program the dictatorship of the proletariat had not been contrasted with the “ 
national” nature of the Soviet state, but was itself declared to be the “‘rule of 
entire people.” In accordance with existing precepts, Soviet writers asserted t 
is the rule of the workers themselves . . . 


“< 


the dictatorship ot the proletariat 
most democratic rule,” since “‘no one class is in power, but all the workers, 
entire people, exercise the sovereign right of being master of the country.” 7] 
Soviet structure is a dictatorship of the proletariat because “the working clas: 
the best organized, politically most mature and enlightened class, preserves 
leading role vis-a-vis the entire socialist society.”!! In its political and legal fo 
the “all-national” principle of the Soviet state was established 25 years ag 
Article 3 of the Soviet Constitution, which stated that all power in the Soviet st 
“belongs to the workers in town and country in the shape of the councils 
workers’ deputies.” Even then, according to a commentator on the new d: 
Program, “proletarian democracy was turning more and more into a nation-\ 
socialist democracy,” and “these changes in public and state life were reflected 
the 1936 Constitution,” which “established the fact of the existence of a socia 
state of workers and peasants, the transformation of the party of the proletar 
into a party of the working class, working peasants and working intelligentsia 
‘objective historical prerequisit 


‘ 


Consequently, according to Soviet theory, the 
for the modification of the old Marxist-Leninist dogma regarding the dictators 
of the proletariat, now recognized as essential, already existed in the Soviet Un 
25 years ago. Why, then, did it take so long for these conclusions to be dra\ 
Cautious hints as to the reason for this delay may be seen in the Pravda and A 
munist articles mentioned above. “J. V. Stalin’s cult of personality had an adv« 
effect on the development of socialist democracy,” states Burlatsky. “Many den 
cratic forms of life envisaged under the Constitution were not rightly develop 
and grave violations of the principles of socialist democracy and ‘revolution 


9 Thid., p- 42. 

10 Thid., p. 44. 

11 | ‘opros) istorti KPSS, 1961, No. 4, p. 39, 
12 Kommunist, 1961, No. 13, p. 41. 
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rality’ were permitted.” !* Consequently, the withering away of the dictatorship 
the proletariat and the transformation of the Soviet state into an “all-national” 
te were held up for at least twenty years. 


Abandonment of the formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat does not, 
wever, mean a future gradual diminution of the functions of the state. In the 
rds of the new Program: “The Party proceeds from the basis that the dictator- 
p of the working class will cease to be essential before the state withers away.” 
ie latter, “as a nation-wide organization, will be retained until the complete 
‘tory of Communism.” The Soviet state organization must not be allowed to 
come an obsolescent form of political organization of society but must represent 
‘powerful force in the struggle for Communism,” playing an important role in 
e fulfillment of the historic tasks set out by the Leninist Party in the draft of its 
ogram.!4 According to the Program, the Soviet state “is called upon to organize 
e creation of a material and technical basis for Communism, the transformation 
socialist attitudes into Communist ones, to regulate labor and consumption, 
sure improved welfare, and educate the masses of the people in the spirit of 
mscious discipline and a Communist attitude to work.” 


Reviewing these facets of the new Program, a commentator in Sovretskoe gosu- 
rstvo i pravo stresses that the Soviet state will not only be preserved throughout 
e period of transition from socialism to Communism, but its creative and organi- 
tional role will steadily grow, since “this is linked with the constant growth of 
e tasks before us, the extension of the scale of economic and cultural construc- 
m.’’15 In this connection, special emphasis is laid in Soviet theoretical and propa- 
inda literature on an “all-round development and improvement of socialist 
mocracy” in the Soviet Union primarily, if not exclusively, aimed at stimulating 
ite functions, since, as one commentator avers, the need for state organization 
the future will fall off only when “everyone becomes a ‘state’ official.”’?® Behind 
e ostensibly extreme democratic nature of this policy is concealed the fact that 
| public activity (in the broad sense of the word) of Soviet citizens remains for 
| practical purposes possible only within the framework of the system of state 
rencies, despite assertions of the importance of the so-called “public organiza- 


ms.” 


From this it may be concluded that the withering away of the class dictatorship 


proclaimed in the draft Program in no way means the withering away of the state 


rencies’ all-embracing control of the life of society. In fact, the extension of this 
trol is guaranteed by the fact that the state in future “will to an ever greater 


xtent take the form of an all-embracing public organization, thus gradually losing 
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s purely state, political characteristics. 


13 Thid. 
14 Pravda, October 3. 1961. 
15 Sove/skoc cosudarstvo i praro, 1961, No. 9, p.- 21. 


16 Jzvestia, August 25, 1961. 


17 Sovetskoe vosudarstvo i pravo, 1961, No. J p. 21. 


It may be suggested with fair justification that the revision of the old Marx 
Leninist attitude that any kind of state is merely a dictatorship of the ruling c! 
is primarily, if not completely, of a propagandist nature. The present leaders of 
Soviet Communist Party have apparently decided to dissociate the existing Soy 
political system from the concept of dictatorship, which is becoming more a 
more unpopular. Platkovsky, for instance, describes the abandonment of | 
formula of the dictatorship of the proletariat as an important development becai 


‘ 


it “strikes a crushing blow at bourgeois and reformist ideologists who spre 
cock-and-bull stories about the egoism of the working class and the adherence 
Communists to totalitarianism and the violent methods of dictatorship.” !8 


The same motives would seem to underlie another theoretical innovation 
demarcation of the concepts of “dictatorship” and “leadership,” which up till n 
have been closely interwoven. Previously, the “dictatorship of the proletariat” \ 
defined as “state leadership of society by the working class.”!® The draft of 1 
new Program, while dispensing with the formula of the “dictatorship of | 
proletariat,” maintains the thesis of the “leading role” of the working class duri 
the period of accelerated Communist construction, pointing out that the worki 
class will complete its historical function with the building of Communism, w! 
classes will disappear altogether. After such a radical revision of the doctrine 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, this clause can hardly be regarded as a trib 
to “‘classical” Marxist-Leninist dogma. The only justification that the draft P: 
gram provides is a laconic reference to the fact that the working class is “‘the m 
advanced organized force in Soviet society.” Similarly, the new Program gives 
indication of the way in which this “leading role” will be manifested. 

These scanty formulations in the Program have as yet received only brief a 
very general comment from Soviet theoreticians. B. Kovalevsky, writing in A: 
munist Ukrainy, asserts that “agricultural labor has still not been raised to the le 
of industrial labor. . .. The agricultural population is still dispersed in relativ: 
small villages which are poorly organized, meagerly equipped with cultural, ed 
cational and other public institutions . . . . This difference is reflected in the level! 
consciousness,” since, despite the fact that “after the victory of the collective fa: 
system the level of consciousness of the peasantry... rose to unprecedent 
heights, it was still impossible to equate the consciousness of workers and coll 
tive farmers.” The author does not exclude the possibility of there being “‘certa 
non-antagonistic contradictions” between the two classes.?° 

In the present context, it should be noted that in the existing Soviet “all-nati 
nal” state, with its constant emphasis upon the common interests and outlook : 
all classes and strata of Soviet society, the thesis of the “leading role” of the wor! 


ing class is intended to help preserve some elements of the hierarchical princip| 


The Party Program shows a tendency to dwell on the idea that where all membe: 
of society enjoy political “equality” social strata still may exist which are mot 


18 Jzvestia, August 18, 1961. 
19 Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. Ill, p. 534. 
20 Kommunist Ukrainy, Kiev, 1961, No. 9, p. 33. 
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“advanced” and better “prepared” to create a Communist system of social rela- 


r - 


a 


ms. The prerequisite for creating a Communist economy and a Communist 
cial order is the establishment of a single Communist type of property based on 
e “merging of collective farm property with the property of all the people,” 
., State property. Thus, although the collective farms, as the Program puts it, 
mstitute a “school of Communism,” the fact that they work on a “group 
‘operty” basis means that they have not yet reached, either on the production 
- on the social plane, that “higher” degree of proximity to the conditions of a 
»mmunist society. 

However, still more important is the attempt by the formulators of the new 
‘ogram to preserve and even emphasize the principle of leadership of the work- 
g class in both the present and future development of political and social rela- 
ms in the USSR. Strictly speaking, the leading role of Soviet workers as a social 


t.ctor has, ever since the dictatorship of the proletariat was proclaimed in Russia, 


r 


ways been only of relative importance. Before 1936, it was reflected to some 
tent in the structure of Soviet representative agencies, which made it possible to 


preserve “certain advantages for the industrial proletariat compared with the more 


spersed petty bourgeois masses in rural areas.”?! In the 1936 Constitution, 


the workers no longer enjoyed these advantages. Fundamentally, however, in 
both these historical periods, both under the leadership of the working class and 


nder its dictatorship, it is necessary to bear in mind the corresponding role of its 
ant-garde, the Communist Party. The working class, writes G. Smirnov, exer- 
ses its leadership of society through the Communist Party, which “came into 
eing and developed as the party of the working class” and is “the most con- 


‘stent mouthpiece of the fundamental interests of the working class, the organizer 


999° 


f the struggle for the implementation of its historic goals.”** Thus, even today 


the formula of the leading role of the working class must serve as one of the argu- 


ents to justify ideologically the right to leadership of the Party, which, although 
garded as a party of the whole people,** primarily expresses the ideology of the 


most advanced class in Soviet society. 


Advancing the formula of class leadership without dictatorship should in the 


propaganda field encourage the view that the end of the dictatorship of the 
working class also means the end of the dictatorship of its avant-garde, leaving it 


ith its function of leadership. Communist theory and propaganda feel an acute 


need to oppose charges of a one-party dictatorship with more or less weighty 


‘guments. Since reality prevents the possibility of providing any convincing 


material evidence of this, Communist writers are in most cases forced to confine 
tnemselves to general remarks about the need to “refute categorically insinuations 
tegarding a dictatorship of the Party.”?4 However, as the author just quoted 





21 KPSS wv rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of 


te Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee 
| lenary Sessions), Moscow, 7th ed., Part I, p. 415. 


22 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, August 23, 1961. 
23 Pravda, August 20, 1961. 
24 Voprosy istorii K PSS, 1960, No. 2, p. 169. 
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states, “Communists openly admit that their party plays a special role in t 
system of socialist democracy.” The position of the Communist Party is specifica! 
laid down in the new Program: “The period of accelerated development 

Communism is characterized by the further enhancement of the role and ir 
portance of the Communist Party, as the leading and guiding force in Sovi 
society.” This elevation of the role of the Party in the life of Soviet society at 
new stage in its development is explained in the Program as being due to “tl 
growth in scope and complexity of the tasks of Communist construction, a ri 


in the creative activity of the masses, the enlistment of millions of new worke: 
to participate in government and industrial management, the further develo; 


ment of socialist democracy, the enhancement of the role of public organizatio 
and the extension of the rights of the Union republics and local organizations.” 
In other words, the promises contained in the new Program of a development ¢ 
political and social relations within the Soviet system, which might have provick 
superficial evidence of a certain liberalization and democratization, are in fa 
intended to stimulate the further consolidation of the one-party dictatorshi 
This paradoxical situation is justified by hackneyed axioms that the Party “‘is t! 
highest form of public organization,” *® “uniting in its ranks the most conscious . 
section of society” and that “‘only the Party can direct the education of the mass 
in the spirit of high Communist consciousness, moral rectitude, industriousn¢ 
discipline, collectivism and devotion to public interests, proletarian internati: 
alism and patriotism, in the spirit of the Communist ethic.” ?7 

The commanding role of the Party is to remain unchanged into the dist: 
future, since even in a Communist society, as Soviet theoreticians point o 
should there be a need to create an all-embracing organization to guide Commun 
self-government, such an organization “‘can only emerge from the Communi 
Party.”’® 

The question of the historical fate of the Soviet state was formulated in 19! 
as follows: “The Soviet class state will, as the organization of the sociali 
economy proceeds, become mote and more absorbed in the management 
production and distribution and in cultura] and administrative agencies. Fre« 
of its class character, the state will cease to be a state and will become an agen« 
of economic and cultural self-government.”** This formulation, laid down at tl 
Eighth Party Congress, was completely forgotten by Soviet theoreticians rig 
up to the time of Khrushchev’s famous statement in 1958 concerning Commun 
“public self-government,” which is to come into being at some distant 
hitherto unspecified time in the future. The new Program speaks of the gradi 
transformation—but not absorption—of the agencies of state authority into agenc 
of public self-government.*® Elsewhere, the new Program states that “pub 
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inctions similar to the present state functions of economic and cultural direction 
vill be preserved even under Communism in a modified and improved form.” 
he Program promises that “the nature and methods of their implementation 
ill be different from those under socialism.”*! This process of transforming the 
oviet socialist state into a Communist “public seli-government” must take place 
1 such a way as to strengthen “‘the social basis of the state” and simultaneously 
ive it a “special durability, thus dialectically combining the withering away and 
onsolidation of the state.”’%? This dialectically “withering away—consolidated” 


tate is in essence the prototype of the coming Communist “self-government.” 


According to Professor P. Romashkin, Director of the Institute of State and 
aw of the USSR Academy of Sciences, “the future Communist public self- 
overnment wi'l be linked with the political organization of the socialist society 
”y relations of the closest continuity,” and “those aspects of the socialist state in 
vhich its economic and cultural role are manifested will not only not disappear 
inder Communism, but will undergo even greater development.”** Thus, the 
xisting system of Soviet state organization is intended to serve as a prototype of 
»ublic organization for the distant future too. 

Here, too, a very free and arbitrary interpretation of the classics of Marxism- 
eninism is used to justify the situation. Without further explanation, V. Kotok 
nterprets Engels’ theory of the transition under Communism “from control of 
ersons to control of the objects and processes of production” in the sense that 
‘Engels envisaged a self-government of persons which will completely lose its 
litical character.”34 Another writer states still more categorically that Engels’ 
vords cannot be taken literally since in general “no society is possible without 
lefinite forms of control, organization and order—in short, without control not 
mly of things but also of people.”*5 Kotok modifies Lenin’s comment that with 
he transition to Communism “complete democracy” is “the same as no demo- 
racy” by stating that “democracy in the apolitical sense will be preserved under 
communism,” since Communist “self-government” is unthinkable without 
pecial “representative agencies.”** According to Romashkin, “it is impossible 
0 represent Communism ...as some semi-anarchical, unorganized society in 
vhich everyone will do anything that comes into his head.”’? On the contrary, as 


the “highest phase of the new method of production,” Communism will entail 


higher degree of planning of all productive activity. Under Communist “‘self- 
rovernment,” a special ruling apparatus must be retained. “The control of the 
fairs of this highly organized society . . . will be exercised by a specific public 


31 Tbid. 

32 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1961, No. 9, p. 21. 

33 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, September 10, 1961. 

34 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1961, No. 7, p. 23. 

35 Jzvestia, August 28, 1961. 

38 Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, 1960, No. 12, p. 22. 

37 This is in conflict with Engels’ idea of Communism as a “kingdom of freedom,” freedom being 
nderstood as “recognized necessity.” Engels proceeded from the supposition that in such a society 
would not occur to people to do anything that conflicted with the interests of society. 
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mechanism.”’38 Elsewhere, the same author points out that “the extensive « 
listment of the masses for [public] administration does not exclude the existe: 
of a specific group of persons who will be constantly engaged in carrying out 
functions of technical administration—planning, accounting and supply.” ‘J 
author even admits that under Communism “one-man control will exist witl 
certain limits.”’ Finally, referring to Lenin’s statement that power existed in t 
pre-state periods of the lite of society, he asserts that “even under Communis 
power will exist.”4° Bovin points directly to the succession of structural forn 
ot the Soviet state and the Communist “self-government.” ““The Soviet form . 
administration of public affairs will be retained and further developed” sin 
“the soviets ...are agencies of the state and a school of state administratio 
a school of Communist self-government... . Tomorrow they will be, not stat 
but public agencies.”’#! 

What, then, will be the difference between the existing 
the future “self-government”? The usual obscure answer to this is that t 
functions ot the agencies of “self-government” will lose their political charact: 
Attempts to make this general statement more specific amount to assertions t] 
the need for “state coercion of members of society” will disappear.4? Howev: 
in place of “state coercion” there will be other means, doubtless quite as effectir 
taking the form of “public opinion, self-organization and self-discipline.” 
One of the main features of Communist “self-government” is to be “the gradi 


< 


‘socialist state”’ a 


disappearance or absorption into society of the special class of persons who ; 
engaged in administration and who, strictly speaking, form the state.”*! T] 
feature, however, is the very one that seems least likely to materialize, for the p: 
history of the Soviet Union offers no evidence of its probability. Indeed, the sai 
author admits the need under Communism for “a specific group of persons” w! 
will be engaged on technical administration. Will, one may ask, these people 
merely those engaged on general administration and legal affairs, or will th 
include the entire apparatus directing the economic and cultural life of the cou 
try? The latter would seem more likely. The pattern of development of the Soy 
ruling “stratum” during the period since socialism was achieved has alrea 
provided evidence of tendencies inconsistent with the promised process 
“absorption” of the administrative “stratum.” According to Soviet statistic 
in the period 1939—59 the number of senior personnel in “agencies of stat 
administration” did actually fall by some 12 percent. However, the number « 
senior officials in state undertakings and the judicature rose by 26 percent, 
trading establishments and undertakings by 37 percent and in the control an 
auditing apparatus by 28 percent. *® 

38 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, September 10, 1961. 

39 Partiinaya zhizn, 1961, No. 9, p. 14. 
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As the main goal of the “socialist state” during the construction of Commu 
ism, and as a method facilitating the development of this state into “public 
lf-government,” the new Program prescribes the “all-round development 
id improvement of socialist democracy,” envisaging above all “the active 
itticipation of all citizens in the administration of the state and in the direction 
f economic and cultural construction.” 4* This does not constitute any innovation 
1 official Party theories of the Soviet state system. The new Party Program 
peats almost word for word the clause from the old Party Program which en- 
isaged “a gradual enlistment of the entire working population in the work of 
dministering the state.”4? The fact that this problem has been emphasized in 
ecent years and has been highlighted again (without reference to experience 
ained over the past decades) in the new Party Program cannot but serve as 
vidence of the lack of effectiveness of previous Party and governmental measures 
1 this field. Although Soviet sources hardly touch on the history of the problem, 
hey have been referring for more than 25 years to the enlistment of workers in 
1e administration as a realized tact. Thus, a volume of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
ublished in 1935 states that the masses are drawn into the work of the soviets 
1 various ways, in particular by “forming action groups of workers who are 
ot members of the soviet.” In addition, workers’ mass organizations such as 
he trade unions, the Komsomol and voluntary societies assist, under Party 
upervision, “in the administration of the state, the reconstruction of society and 


he building of socialism.”48 


Present measures for “further developing socialist democracy” are reflected in 
he new Program: the increase in the numbers of deputies to the soviets, the 
ncouragement to form street and apartment house committees, ““comrades’ 
ourts” and “people’s patrols,” the experimental formation of “public sections” 
nder the executive committees of the soviets and the transfer of certain ad- 
iinistrative functions to “public organizations.” But these are at best no more 
1an an attempt to pour new wine into old bottles. Even now, the vast amount 
f literature on enlisting the public for administrative work is an indication ot 
hat the situation should be rather than of what it is. 


It is characteristic that, while making every effort to stress the importance of 
he principle of enlisting all citizens in the administration, Soviet sources do not 
well on the question of how this may be achieved with the help of persons who 
or the most part have neither appropriate training nor sufficient time. In practice, 
his “enlistment” will in many cases mean not so much the participation of 
itizens in administration as their mass enlistment for the fulfillment of additional 
npaid duties under the supervision of the permanent administrative apparatus. 
t is apparently not altogether fortuitous that Romashkin speaks of “an organic 


46 Prarda, July 30, 1961. 

47 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh ..., 7th ed., Part I, p. 416. 

48 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, ist ed., Vol. XXII, 
135, p. 380. 











compound” in the future of “rights and duties in a single standard of Commun 
society.” #9 

Analysis of the new Program shows it to be little more than a repetition « 
what has in many cases already been achieved under “bourgeois democratic 
regimes. This applies to the promised decentralization of political and admini 
trative functions: here the Program can do no better than revert to the o 
“bourgeois” term ot “organs of local self-government.” The same is true of t! 
recognition of the need to enhance the role of organized public bodies and 1 
protect the rights and treedoms of citizens. Owing to the nature of the syste 
however, it is unlikely that any of these measures will lead to more than a slig 
refurbishing of the “democratic” fagade of Soviet political and public lite. 

It should, moreover, be noted that where this outwardly “democratic” fo: 
can only be subordinated to totalitarian ends with greater difficulty than usu 
it remains outside the framework of “socialist democracy.” This applies primari 
to the Soviet armed forces. According to the new Party Program, “trom 
standpoint of internal conditions, the Soviet Union has no need of an army.’ 
What the Program does not mention, however, is the fact that in the Soy 
Union there are many military units “for internal defense” which are provid 
with practically every form of modern equipment. With regard to military for: 
intended as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy, “the Communist Party of t 
Soviet Union considers it essential to maintain... the military preparednes 
of the Soviet armed forces “at a level sufficient to ensure the decisive and compk 
destruction of any enemy who may dare to encroach upon the Soviet homelan: 
and, in general, upon “the security of the entire socialist camp.” Particular str 
is laid on the need to equip the Soviet armed forces “‘with the most modc 
resources, ... atomic and thermonuclear weapons and missiles for use at 
ranges.”’>! At the same time, the Program says not a word about the possibil 
of any trend toward democratization in the Soviet military organization. In t 
respect, Soviet Communism has in 42 years not only failed to make any advan: 
but has even taken a major step backwards in the purely theoretical aspect. 

Feeling itself bound to earlier social-democratic pronouncements on | 
military question, the Party Program of 1919 proposed the replacement of 
regular army in the future by a “nation-wide socialist militia.”’>* The regular arn 
was regarded as a temporary transitional stage.5? Khrushchev himself felt bou 
to recall this fact in 1960 when he stated: ““We stand for the eventual disbandme: 


of the army and a transition to a militia system.” Developing this theme furthe: 


Defense Minister Malinovsky—somewhat prematurely, it would seem—paii 

takingly cited Engels in stating categorically that “‘a people’s militia is the tor 

essential for defending the land of triumphant socialism.” Later he announce« 
99 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, September 10, 1961. 

5° Pravda, July 30, 1961. 

51 Tbid. 

52 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh ..., 7th ed., Part I, p. 417. 

53 Tbid., p. 433. 
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‘Our government and the Central Committee of the Party are ... studying the 
juestion of how eventually to switch the armed forces over to a territorial 
ystem, unless of course by that time it has been possible to make some headway 
m universal and complete disarmament.”*! Thus, a changeover to a territorial 
ystem was promised even in the absence of universal disarmament. In view of 
his, the complete silence maintained on the subject in the new Program, which 
s supposed to look a fair distance ahead, is particularly significant. The reasons 
or this retreat from the militia, or even the territorial, system are to be found 
n both the foreign and domestic policies of the Party. The Party leaders have 
learly demonstrated their intention of equipping their armed forces not so much 
vith defensive as with offensive weapons. On the other hand, a switch to the 
erritorial system (on the limited scale applied up to the middle of the thirties) 
s fraught with numerous internal complications, particularly in view of the 
nultinational character of the Soviet empire. The failure to implement the right 
1f the Union republics to their own defense ministries is clear proof of this. 

Remarking on the general and somewhat nebulous nature of the new Program, 
me Western commentator, Ernst Kux, observed that the document was inade- 
juate from a Marxist standpoint and in no way reached the level of earlier Marxist 
heories. Even the Yugoslav Party Program of 1957 need fear no comparison, 
vhile non-Communist “programmatic utterances” of our time such as President 
Nennedy’s State of the Union Message or the papal Encyclical Mater e¢ Magistra 
were superior to the Moscow Program alike in clarity of thought and in under- 
tanding of the real problems of our time.®® These conclusions may be regarded 
is fully justified. 

The reasons for the obscurity of this “Communist manifesto of our age,” 
is Soviet authors so pompously describe the new Program, are to be found in 
the ever-deepening ideological crisis besetting Communism, which is forcing its 
leaders and theoreticians to resort ever more often to covert or open revision of 
Marxism-Leninism. Here lies a great threat to the ideological basis of the Soviet 
otalitarian system. More and more frequently, Party functionaries are forced to 
state that the classics of Marxism and even Lenin himself were unable to foresee 
he situations which have developed since their time. It is only natural that, in 
»recisely the same way, thinking members of Soviet society should begin to 
wonder more and more whether the present Party theoreticians, in their assess- 
nent of the future course of historical development, may not be making mistakes 
similar to those with which they are now charging their predecessors. 


A. Yurchenko 





54 Pravda, September 23, 1960. 
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International Communism 


Schism in the Communist Camp 


The Declaration of the Conference of Communist and Workers’ Partic 
published in Moscow in December 1960, began a new stage in Sino-Sovic 
relations. Both sides fully recognized the existence of major contradictions 
their internal and foreign policies. They also realized that these contradictio: 
derived from the existing situation in both states and consequently could not | 
eliminated at the stroke of a pen. As a result, their efforts were concentrated « 
limiting the scope for possible collisions and maintaining the facade of unit 
even if only in the public statements of their representatives. 

This, however, does not mean that the ideological conflict between Comm 
nist China and the Soviet Union is over and done with. From time to tin 
articles appear in both the Soviet and Chinese press which can only be regardc 
as attacks on the ideological deviations of the other ally. Thus, the Chine 
Communist press seized upon the ninetieth anniversary of the proclamation « 
the Paris Commune in 1871 to expound once again its views on the most imp« 
tant ideological problems of the time and to stress the difference between tl 
Chinese treatment of these problems and the Soviet. Most of the articles dealit 
with this anniversary stressed the correctness of the path chosen by the Chine 
Communist Party. Ai Su-shih wrote in Jen Min Jih Pao: 


The Chinese Revolution is a continuation of the Paris Commune. Marx, Ene 
and Lenin regarded the creativeness of the masses as very important. Marx develop: 
this theory as a result of the experience of the Commune. The experience of 19 
and 1917 showed Lenin that the soviets set up in Russia were a form of proletari 
political regime suitable to revolutionary conditions in Russia. In China, the Genet 
Line, great leaps forward and the people’s communes were created by the Chin« 
Communist Party and Mao Tse-tung on the basis of the masses.! 


It should be noted that this panegyric to the people’s communes was publish« 
at the very moment when the Central Committee of the Chinese Communi 
Party and the Chinese press were busy discussing the need to reform the commu: 
system. It is true, the January Central Committee session did not issue any stat 
ments relating to the people’s communes, but the subsequent reorganization 0 
agriculture proves that this session had, as one of the major items on its agend: 
the mistakes committed during the reorganization of this industry in 1958. 

The remaining articles dealing with the ninetieth anniversary of the Pari 
Commune contained attacks on revisionism, formulated in such a way as to show 
that their object was not only Yugoslavia but also the Soviet Union, and repeate: 
assertions of the inevitability of war in our age and the need to secure the victor 
of the “proletarian revolution” by means of force. 


1 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, March 18, 1961. 
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All these demands were set out clearly by Chang Chung-shih in an article in 
n Min Jih Pao: 

The working class must have its own arms and must oppose the violence of 
counterrevolution with the violence of revolution .... The Chinese Communist 
Party and Comrade Mao Tse-tung have always paid great attention to maintaining 
the purity of Marxism-Leninism. ... In the last few years, the Chinese Communist 
Party and Chairman Mao Tse-tung have waged a resolute and uncompromising 
struggle against the modern revisionists represented by the Yugoslav Titoist 
clique in order to uphold Marxism-Leninism.? 

The belligerent tone of the Chinese press is particularly striking if one com- 
pares its statements with those of the Soviet press on the same subject. The Paris 
(ommune was, for instance, the subject of an article by A. Molok in the journal 
ommunist. Unlike the Chinese ideologists, Molok did not try to prove that the 
cxample of the Paris Commune should be repeated today in all its details. On the 
mtrary, he asserted, the world situation has changed since that time to such an 
stent that, while paying homage to the significance of this historic example, the 
proletariat of today should follow new paths. 


~ 


The apologists of capitalism try to prove that the modern revolutionary move- 
ment is a result of the alleged “interference” of the Soviet Union and people’s 
democracies in the internal affairs of other states. It is high time these old fables 
about the “export of revolution” were thrown on the scrapheap. History entirely 
refutes them.? 

Molok further makes every effort to demonstrate the peaceloving nature of 
the Paris Communards and to link this with the present peaceloving nature of 
the Soviet Union. He admits that in certain countries today a “peaceful transition 
to socialism” may prove impossible, but for the most part modern Communism 
trives for peaceful coexistence. It has no need of bloodshed, comments Molok, 
since “the victory of the world proletariat today is already assured by the entire 
evelopment of world history.” 

Three other events have been used by both sides to underline the ideological 
and political contradictions existing between these two Communist countries : the 
ielgrade conference of neutral countries, the celebration of the twelfth anniversary 
of the Chinese People’s Republic and the Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet 
ommunist Party. 

While the Soviet press was not particularly well disposed toward the Belgrade 
mference, at any rate it showed no particular hostility; the Chinese Communist 
ress, on the other hand, was full of attacks on the “Titoists’” attempt to maraud 
nder the guise of a “neutral force” and thereby “serve American imperialism.” 
harp divergences could be observed in the reports of Tito’s speech at the con- 
rence in the Soviet and Chinese presses. The Soviet press commented merely 
n Tito’s statement that he fully understood the reasons which forced the Soviet 
overnment to resume atomic testing. TASS also laid emphasis on Tito’s call for 


2 Ibid. 
3 Kommunist, 1961, No. 4, p. 87. 
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a world conference on disarmament and his support for the Soviet stand on t 
German problem. The Chinese Communist press, on the other hand, print 
only those parts of the Yugoslav leader’s speech in which criticism of the Sovi 
standpoint could be observed. The Yugoslav press agency Tanjug complain« 
that the Chinese agency Hsinhua quoted Tito quite improperly. Individ 
words and phrases, it alleged, were torn from their context and made to take « 
an entirely new meaning.* 

In its commentaries on the speech, the Chinese press stated that Tito had pa 
no attention to the arms race and the military preparations of the Western blo 
nor to the fact that the Western bloc was sabotaging every Communist propos 
for disarmament. The Yugoslav leader, Hsinhua complained, spoke at length of t] 
need to combat the policy of colonialism, but said not a word about the coloni 


policy of the United States. Moreover, he referred to Comecon in the same brea 


as the economic organizations of the Western imperialists. At the end of t! 
conference, the Communist press published a long article under the title “T! 
Mask of Neutralism Must be Torn from the Face of the Tito Clique.”® Here 
the accusations mentioned above were repeated and, in addition, it was alleg: 
that Tito’s entire policy was dictated from Washington. The “‘neutralism of t 
Tito clique” 
talism and a result of the policy of bribery pursued by Washington in rece 
years. 

The celebration of the twelfth anniversary of the Chinese People’s Repub 
served as a second pretext for stressing the ideological and political differenc 
between the Soviet Union and Communist China. The Soviet side laid empha 
on the historical significance of the Communist revolution in China and t 
“socialist construction” which had taken place in that country. Much was said 
the assistance which the Soviet Union had afforded China since 1950. The Chine 
for their part, made a point of the correctness of the policy pursued by the Chinc 
Communist Party in general and Mao Tse-tung in person during these years. \: 
a single Soviet article mentioned the people’s communes. The Chinese Comn 


nists retorted by making much of Sino-Soviet friendship but ignoring Sovi: 


economic and technical aid to China. 

In the foreign policy field, the Soviets depicted the situation as one in whic 
Communist China was in full accord with Khrushchev’s policy and confine 
itself to supporting that attitude. An example may be found in a Kommunist artic 
entitled “The Twelfth Anniversary of the Chinese People’s Republic”: 


People’s China plays an important role in international relations. It is in fay 


of the peaceful solution of the Laos question and the creation of a peace zone | 


the Far Eastern and Pacific areas. The foreign policy actions of the Chinese Peopl 
Republic, aimed at the consolidation of peace and the security of the peopl 
enjoys warm support among the Soviet people.® 


4 Tanjug, September 5, 1961. 


5 Hsinhua, September 17, 1961. 
® Kommunist, 1961, No. 14, p. 13. 
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was claimed to be nothing more than fawning to American cap 
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. Analysis of the Chinese press shows, however, that these statements by Soviet 
. urnalists bear no resemblance to the real state of affairs. The Central Committee 
‘ «¢ the Chinese Communist Party and the Chinese government, as in the past, 
x :-ject Khrushchev’s interpretation of the theory of peaceful coexistence and insist 
¥ a the inevitability of wars in our time. The personal attacks of the Chinese press 
' .n President Kennedy have not ceased and Chinese propaganda continues to 
present the Western world to its readers and listeners as a huge armed camp, 
y :-ady at any moment to unleash a war of aggression against the Communist bloc. 
Or his has been noted, for instance, by the Yugoslav press, which accuses Commu- 
s ,ist China of striving to achieve hegemony in the Far East and throughout Asia. 
: he Yugoslav ljesnik, published in Zagreb, recently printed two articles from 
i s Moscow correspondent analyzing Sino-Soviet differences.’ The author 
ut concluded that Communist China is attempting to “assert its leading role by 
ividing spheres of influence between the two socialist states.” Peking is, in fact, 
trying to create a second center of gravity within the Communist camp and 
increase international tension. This policy may, however, be linked with internal 
c cifficulties with which Communist China is at present contending. 
Before turning to an analysis of Sino-Soviet cooperation in the international 
eld, it is worth referring to a significant article by the former editor of the 
(ominform newspaper Za prochny mir, za narodnuyu demokratiyn and onetime 
Soviet Ambassador in Peking P. F. Yudin. This article, published in Kommunis?, 
as concerned primarily with the transition from socialism to Communism and, 
consequently, dealt with the organization of people’s communes.* There can be 
10 doubt that it was primarily directed against the experiments carried out in 
(hina. Yudin asserted that a direct transition from capitalism to Communism 
as impossible: every country seeking to create Communism must pass through 
the “cleansing fire of socialism.” ““A mere desire on the part of the people, how- 
Ver great it may be, is clearly not enough to bring about a transition to a higher 
age”: such a transition may be achieved only when the aspirations of the people 
coincide with the objective course of history. The transition from socialism to 
(Communism must be preceded by a rapid rise in productivity and the creation 
fa broad economic basis. Where such prerequisites do not exist, it is impossible 
1» speak of the creation of a Communist society. 

All these arguments did not, however, prevent the Chinese Communists from 
| asserting that the people’s communes are the “highest form of human community 
| fe” and laying emphasis on this fact during the anniversary celebrations. 

The clearest evidence of Sino-Soviet contradictions was provided at the 

wenty-Second Soviet Party Congress in October last, not so much by Chou 
| _n-lai’s speech to the congress or his abrupt departure from Moscow as by the 
subsequent expressions of Chinese sympathy with the Albanian Communists 
| eaded by Enver Hoxha. It may be confidently asserted that Peking has not let 
ip a single opportunity to express its solidarity with Hoxha and thus spite 


7 Viesnik, Zagreb, October 1 and 2, 1961. 
8 Kommunist, 1961, No. 12, pp. 44—56. 














Khrushchev. A good example ot this is to be found in the speech of Chairman ot 
the Sino-Albanian Friendship Society Chiang Nang-shiang at the twentiet! 
anniversary celebrations of the Albanian Labor Party, in which he stated tha 
the leaders of the Albanian party “had always adhered correctly to the basi 
principles of Marxism-Leninism.”® The message of greetings from the Centra 


Committee of the Chinese Communist Party was couched in similar terms. 
The texts of both Chiang Nang-shiang’s speech and the Central Committ 
message were printed in full on the front pages of all Chinese newspapers. 


It is interesting to note that it is not Communist China alone that has bec 


indulging in this campaign of contempt tor Khrushchev. Confirmation of Hoxha’ 


claim that several delegations took Albania’s part at the Moscow congress is t 
be tound in the telegrams of congratulations sent to mark the twentieth ann 
versary of the Albanian Party by the Communist parties of Indonesia, Austral 
Belgium, Burma, Malaya, New Zealand and Thailand. All of them stressed th 
Albania and its leaders were tollowing the correct Marxist-Leninist path. 


One can hardly fail to conclude that the ““monolithic unity” of the Communi 
world has now given way to a political quadrangle consisting of Mosco\ 
Belgrade, Peking and Tirana. It is difficult to say whether the Albanian Comm 
nists have really gone over to the side of Communist China or whether they a: 
merely cashing in on Sino-Soviet rivalry for their own benefit. The fact remai 
that Albania too, and not just China, has now become a stumbling block, splitti: 
the Communist bloc into several hostile factions. 


The opinion is sometimes expressed in the West that this internal Pa: 
struggle conducted on the international level is, as it were, evidence of t 
internal strength of Communism and its faith in its own powers: otherwise tl 
Communists would not have indulged in such open jousting. It is difficult | 
agree with this view. There is far more evidence to suggest that the Communis 
are now, as in the past, making every effort to eliminate these conflicts and reac 
a compromise, but that for certain reasons they have not succeeded. One suc 
attempt was the staging of the conference of 81 Communist parties in Novembx 
and December 1960, which ended in failure. It cannot be disputed that coope: 
ation between the Soviet Union and China on the international scene has bee 
closer in recent months, but this is due, not to the achievement of a compromis« 
but on the one hand to internal difficulties in China and on the other to the mor 
aggressive policy which Khrushchev has been pursuing during this period. 


Both Khrushchev’s major moves in recent months—the renewal of the assau! 


on Berlin and the resumption of atomic testing—have received the full suppor 


of the Chinese Communist Party. Chinese propaganda supports Khrushchev’ 


stand on the German question despite the fact that this could result in con 
plications tor Peking if the United States were to draw an analogy between th 
position of East Germany and Taiwan. Thus, in a statement put out by Hsinhu 


* Hsinhua, November 8, 1961. 
10 Jhid., November 11, 1961. 
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Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi echoed the Soviet argument that the so-callea 
(serman Democratic Republic is a political reality and should therefore be 
cognized by the West. It might similarly be claimed that the Nationalist Chinese 
gime in Formosa is a political reality, yet the Communists, and in particular the 
(hinese Communists, categorically refuse to recognize its right to exist. The 
'cking press continually returns to this theme with the same old arguments, as 
xpressed in a recent article in Jen Min Jih Pao: 


There is only one China in the world and that is the People’s Republic of China. 
Taiwan is an inseparable part of Chinese territory and is not a state. The Chines¢ 
people have by their revolutionary struggle overthrown the reactionary rule of the 
Kuomintang and built a new China. There has been a revolution in China, but no 
splitting into two states. How then can the question of two successor states to 
China arise? The Kennedy Administration, single-mindedly racking its brains to 
fabricate a theoretical justification for its “two Chinas” policy, is unaware that it 
has placed itself in a dilemma. So confused is Kennedy’s logic that he is incapable 
of answering the question: Has or has not the Kuomintang regime of old China 
been overthrown? If not, how does the question of successor states arise? If it 
has been overthrown, how then can the Kuomintang clique which represents 
nobody become a successor state to China?!! 


It is quite obvious that this argument will not stand the most superficial 
xamination. Formosa is not occupied by American troops, whereas Soviet 
roops are stationed in East Germany. During the bombardment of the offshore 
slands of Quemoy and Matsu in the summer of 1958, the Chinese Communists 
vere opposed entirely by Nationalist Chinese forces; there were no American 
nilitary units on hand. Moreover, the treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
vetween the Chinese Republic and the United States was concluded long before the 
(Communist seizure of power on the Chinese mainland. In connection with the 
‘American occupation of Taiwan,” the Chinese Communists do not hesitate to 
lescribe the suppression of the uprising in East Berlin and East Germany in 1953 
| as a defensive action by the proletariat against the attacks of “international 
| reaction.” Yet they cannot change or deny the fact that the suppression of the 
prising was carried out exclusively by Soviet military forces and therefore 





onstituted interference in the internal affairs of the German people. 


As a result, the Chinese press avoids drawing any parallel between the question 
f “two Germanies” and that of “two Chinas,” although, as we have seen above, 
hey fully support the Soviet Union over the conclusion of separate peace treaties 





vith the “two German states.” Here aggressiveness takes the place of logic. 


As regards the resumption by the Soviet Union of atomic testing, the Soviet 
ress relied on, and received, the support of Communist China. Both Soviet 
nd Chinese propaganda explained this step by the Soviet government as neces- 





ary to prevent the possibility of the outbreak of a new world war being prepared 
»y the Western imperialists. 





11 Jen Min Jib Pao, July 14, 1961. 
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In general, it may be said that Communist China supports every aggressi\ 
move by the Soviet government and opposes everything that indicates a desit 
for “peaceful coexistence,” even where “peaceful coexistence” is merely camo 
flage for a tactical advance. The reason for this must be sought in the intern: 
ditticulties of which the Yugoslav correspondent spoke. To combat such difficu 
ties in the Soviet Union, Stalin had developed the theory of “capitalist encirck 
ment,”’ but the economic and political difficulties with which Communist Chit 
is beset today are incomparably more complex than those which the Sovi: 
Communist Party had to face in the thirties. As a result, Peking’s reaction is f. 
stronger. 

The Communist Chinese press describes its present difficulties as “growit 
pains.” It is quite possible that the Chinese leaders believe this and continue 1 
think the industrialization of China can be achieved within a few years. Wheth« 
this is so or not cannot be gauged in the West, but should it be so there can be n 
doubt that the Chinese Communist leaders are making a profound mistake. T] 
present difficulties are not of a temporary nature and it will be impossible 1 
build up modern industry in China unless the present economic system is change: 
This much has been admitted in China itself, in particular by former Rector « 
Peking University Ma Ying-chu, who gained a certain notoriety for outspoke 
statements. 

Minister of Agriculture Liao Lu-yen wrote more than a year ago about tl 
situation in China and the reasons for the present crisis in the journal Hong; 
Without naming the guilty parties, he hinted that the situation could only hay 
arisen as a result of the incorrect policy of the Party and government. T! 
premature drive to build up heavy industry and the sacrifices consequent 
demanded of agriculture impeded the development of the Chinese economy an 
led to complete chaos, a situation that could only be remedied by the most radic: 
measures. Liao Lu-yen claimed that so far too little had been done for agricultur 
despite the fact that agriculture is the basis of the whole economy. It not on! 
teeds the industrial proletariat but also supplies industry with a considerab 
proportion of its raw materials. It is this task which it is not fulfilling, and 
is not in a position to do so. The reason for this is the low degree of mechanizatio 
in Chinese agriculture. According to Liao Lu-yen, only 5 percent of agricultut 
is mechanized, all the other work being done by hand. As a result, there can b 
no major rise in the productivity of agricultural labor. At the same time, howeve: 
industrialization is depriving agriculture of a considerable proportion of it 
manpower at the very time when it is increasing its demands upon agricultur 
Liao Lu-yen considers that further development of Chinese industry is impossib 
unless agricultural productivity can be doubled. 


To develop industry, particularly heavy industry, it is necessary to raise lar; 
amounts of capital. Agriculture is one of the main sources for raising capital by t! 
state. Approximately one half of the current income of our country is directly 
indirectly related to agricultural products. Consequently, the speed of agricultur 
developments has a very important bearing on the increase in state revenue at 














on the scope of our capital construction program .... Ours is still an industrially 
backward country. We still need to import quantities of supplies and equipment 
which we are as yet unable to produce or produce in sufficient quantity. To import, 
we must export. The total volume of exports by our country in 1959 reflected an 
increase of almost 300 percent over that of 1950. More than 70 percent of this 
total volume represented agricultural products or processed agricultural products. 
In short, from the standpoint of manpower, grain, raw materials, markets, capital 
and foreign trade, it will be impossible to develop industry at a high speed without 
a rapidly developing agriculture.!* 


Liao Lu-yen’s article is noteworthy not only for its frankness, but also for its 
orrect assessment of the situation. He makes no mention of overpopulation as 
he basic cause of concern in China. This is a frequent theme in the West, although 
here is no justification for it as yet. If by overpopulation one means density of 
»opulation, China can certainly not be regarded as overpopulated. Even if its 
»opulation is as high as 600 million, the density of population is only 60 persons 
o the square kilometer, compared with a figure of 160 persons to the square 
‘ilometer in West Germany and 260 in Belgium. In view of the vast areas of 
‘hina which are still uninhabited, it is too early to speak of overpopulation. 
When they speak of overpopulation, Western journalists are evidently thinking 
f the exceedingly low productivity of labor, which is what Liao Lu-yen men- 
ioned. It will be impossible to build up industry successfully until productivity 
ias been raised, particularly in agriculture, but this is a long and complex process 
ind one that cannot be accelerated by “giant leaps ahead.” 


Low productivity has led to the situation in which China, despite its alleged 
overpopulation, is suffering from a shortage of manpower. Any attempt to increase 
the numbers of the industrial proletariat inevitably leads to a crisis in agriculture. 
Liao Lu-yen suggests that industrialization should be suspended and the nation’s 
entire efforts concentrated on raising productivity. This would, however, require 
the importation of large quantities of artificial fertilizers and the return of the 
ndustrial proletariat to the land. Such a policy would naturally take longer than 
the Chinese Communists are prepared to allow. Nevertheless, it does offer the 
best change of solving fundamental problems, raising the living standard and 
creating the prerequisites for industrial development. 


The Party, however, decided otherwise. In accordance with the Stalinist 
principle that “there are no fortresses which the Bolsheviks could not take,” 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party decided to reject Liao 
Lu-yen’s plan and to press on with the speedy development of industry by their 
own methods. Ignoring the real state of affairs in the country, the Central Com- 
mittee is promising to mechanize Chinese agriculture in the next ten years and 
thus create all the prerequisites for raising productivity. This is referred to, for 
example, in an article published in Jen Min Jib Pao under the title “The Technical 
Transformation of Chinese Agriculture”: 





12 Honggi, Peking, September 1, 1960. 








Only when agricultural machinery, drainage and irrigation machinery, vehicl 
for rural transportation and machinery for processing agricultural and subsidia: 
products are gradually adopted to replace the backward handicraft tools whic 
are in current use in the countryside will it be possible to raise agricultural pri 
ductivity rapidly." 

Basically, of course, the author is right. He forgets, however, that the necessa1 
prior conditions for the implementation of this plan—the mechanization « 
Chinese agriculture in a short period—do not exist. Consequently, it is no mor 
than an ordinary propaganda move. The same may be said of the demand f 
speeding up the development of the artificial tertilizers industry: under preset 
conditions, this industry cannot be created in ten years. 

\ll this demonstrates that the present crisis in China is not of a tempora: 
nature. The “great leap ahead” was a mistake because it did not take into accou: 
China’s real capabilities. The attempt simultaneously to raise productivity 
agriculture, build up a powerful modern industrial complex and extend tl 
railway network could not have ended in any other way than it did, namely, in 
complete breakdown of the entire economy. Experience shows, however, th 
the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party have not drawn the appropria 
conclusions from this and are now trying to continue their previous policy 
disregarding the country’s real capabilities, in other words, their policy 
subordinating economics to ideology. Thus, despite the fact that the period « 
“hard labor” envisaged by Mao Tse-tung came to an end this year (in the summ« 
of 1958 Mao Tse-tung coined the slogan: “Three years of hard labor, ten thousa: 
years ot happy life”), so that it is now time for the “happy life,” the Chine 
press is full of appeals to the population to put up with difficulties and endu: 
sacrifices for the common good. The youth of China is exhorted to adopt “Yen: 
methods of work” and renounce their personal lives. 

It seems, however, that some young people are not accepting the Yena 
methods of work and are being “corrupted” by what a China Youth artick 
entitled “Discussing Too Many Pleasures Stifles Ambition,” described as “‘bou: 
geois ideological poisons.”!4 This article set forth the methods employed by t! 
class enemy in corrupting youth. The first was avarice—the exploitation of materi: 
well-being, the bourgeois way of life and Western civilization to lure youn 
people into aspiring to “ease, comfort and enjoyment with the ultimate aim « 
destroying their ambitious and revolutionary spirit.” The second was appre 
hension—exploiting the fear of war and magnifying the destructiveness of nuclea: 
weapons to make young people afraid of death and hesitant to start a revolution 
The third was love—lauding bourgeois humanism, humanitarianism and love, 
irrespective of class, in order to force young people to abandon the Marxist view 
of the class struggle and to disarm them ideologically. Of the three methods, 
avarice, it was claimed, is the first to be used in storming the ideological fortres 
of youth. When one earns for the sake of material pleasures, one’s revolutionary) 


13° Jen Min Jib Pao, August 26, 1960. 
14 China Youth, Peking, November 16, 1961. 
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ambitions generally vanish, one is afraid ot struggle and hardships and is cowed 
into submission. This paves the way for a bourgeois “ideological invasion,” 
which immediately takes possession of the minds of young people. 

While Khrushchev is promising his people an increase in material wealth and 
an improved living standard, China is evolving its own brand of asceticism, 
which asserts that man’s total satisfaction can be found only in spiritual and not 
material things. The materialism of the Chinese Communists is being gradually 
transformed into outright idealism—a kind of Buddhism, preaching mortification 
of the flesh and contempt for the material things of this world. Much is said 
about the “revolutionary spiritual life’ which is to take the place of all other 
delights for the citizens of People’s China. Some Communists in high positions 
even call tor a campaign against disease relying solely on “revolutionary spirit.” 
Chou En-lai’s wife, for instance, wrote in an article: 

If our mental attitude is correct and we use our own subjective initiative, we 
can overcome disease by ourselves.... Indeed, if a patient allows himself to 
adopt a passive attitude, relying solely on drugs and doctors and complaining 
frequently, not only will he not be cured, but the disease may even be aggravated, 
although his environment is satisfactory and he is being given the latest treatment.!° 


The Chinese Communists are now hard at work on Marxist theory, trying to 
modify it in such a way as to explain away the present state of affairs as merely 
due to temporary setbacks serving as evidence of the inevitability of subsequent 
prosperity. They have come up with a new theory of “undulating development,” 
quite unheard of in either the Soviet Union or any other Communist country. 
China Youth formulates the theory thus: 


It is a proven fact that, whenever our mental processes and methods of work 
are consonant with materialistic dialectics and work is done consciously or un 
consciously in accordance with the laws governing undulating development, we 
are able to achieve outstanding successes in practical undertakings. Conversely, if 
the metaphysical method is used to visualize development in a straight line and 
in a one-sided manner and to guide our endeavors, we are bound to meet with 
frustration and commit mistakes, to the detriment of our work .... In order that 
undulating development and the question of whether or not great leaps forward 
can be sustained may not be erroneously confused, it is necessary here to explain 
the distinction between undulating development and the U-shaped development 
which was criticized some time ago. The former is dictated by the course of events 
and represents high-speed development in all cases, whereas the latter is due to 
failure to attain as high a speed as is practically possible, which results from con- 
servatism and failure to strike a positive balance. The two are similar only in form 
and differ entirely in nature.'® 
All this juggling with words is based on Mao Tse-tung’s statement that “‘it is 

essential to take a running jump, to go back a few steps and then jump that much 
farther.” Thus, according to the Chinese, all the present difficulties are merely 
the prelude to a new leap ahead which will further boost the national economy. 





18 Jen Min Jib Pao, November 16, 1960. 
16 China Youth, November 16, 1961. 
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Such explanations cannot, however, conceal the fact that economic setbacks 
are leading to ideological experimentation and political complications, and that 
the Chinese Communist leaders have long been acting, not as they would like, 
but as circumstances dictated. 

In comparing the situation in China with that in the Soviet Union, it should 
be noted that even the Soviet government is not complete master of its actions 
and is forced to flirt with the destruction of its own ideological tenets. It, too, is 
bound to a certain logical course of development, but one which radically differs 
from that in which Peking is involved. Here one may perceive the main reason 
for the continuing Sino-Soviet conflict. The internal situation in these two 
countries is so different that synchronization in the ideological and political fields 
is becoming quite impossible. With the best will in the world, the leaders on 
neither side can alter the position. 

To this should be added the desire of the Chinese Communists not to throw 
overboard their great-power policy. While declining to repay its own debts to 
the Soviet Union, China nevertheless furnishes economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries and provides credits on terms even more favorable than those which 
the Soviet Union is willing to extend. Thus the Soviet Union is indirectly forced 
to finance the campaign which Communist China is carrying on against it in the 
international field. The same applies with regard to Albania, which China provides 
with economic aid, almost certainly from resources received from the Soviet 
Union under an assistance program. 

All this explains Sino-Soviet divergences regarding the need to revise Marxist 
dogma, and revise it to suit the individual situations obtaining in the two coun- 
tries. Where neither side is in a position to change its stand, there can be no 
compromise. Therefore both the declaration of 1957 and the statement published 
at the time of the Moscow conference of Communist parties in December 1960 
amount to little more than scraps of paper which are not binding upon the two 
giants of the Communist camp whom they were intended to conciliate. 

The argument that the present disarmament and open arguments are evidence 
of the solidarity of the Communist bloc does not, therefore, bear analysis. We are 
dealing in this case with an objective, dialectical development independent ot 
human will, that same “law of historical necessity” of which Marxists delight in 
talking. For that very reason, Albania, a country of little importance, can suddenly 
become the center of attention and act as a factor capable of destroying the 
internal unity of the Communist camp. The crux of the matter is not Albania 
itself, or even Communist China as such, but rather the fact that there have 
appeared within the world Communist movement at least two groups which 
may, to use Communist terminology, be described as “poor proletarians” and 
“rich proletarians.” Hence the tactical differences and quarrels. 

In the West, it has more than once been remarked that all quarrels between 
the Soviet Union and Communist China (and also between the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Union and Albania) are of an exclusively tactical 
nature. Nevertheless, the importance of such quarrels should not be played 





‘ks down. In the final analysis, the quarrels between Stalin and Trotsky and Stalin 
and Bukharin were also of a purely tactical nature, but they nevertheless cost 


at 
ce, Stalin’s opponents their lives. The same might be said of the present “anti-Party”’ 
group. Both Khrushchev and Molotov are Communists, but Khrushchev was 
Id still forced to expel Molotov from the Party for tactical reasons. 
ns In a totalitarian ideocracy and likewise in a bloc of such states, disputes can 
is arise only over tactical questions since everything else is in the realm of dogma 
TS and is not subject to discussion. Yet as tactical problems acquire greater impor- 
Qn tance, so too the question of present and future policy becomes the subject of 
70 more acrimonious debate. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


On the eve of such events as a Central Committee plenary session or especially 
a Party congress, the chief organs of the Soviet press usually devote their attention 
not only to the main questions but also to all subordinate matters that are on th« 
agenda for discussion. This naturally applies in particular to Kommunist as the 
principal mouthpiece of the Party. 

The fifteenth issue of Kommunist, which appeared on the eve of the Congress, 
dealt with questions arising in connection with the adoption of the new Party 
Program and Statutes. A leading article entitled ““The Congress of the Builder: 
of Communism” concentrated attention upon questions otf foreign policy: the 
new Program was linked with the idea that plans tor further development were 
impossible in a non-Communist environment. 


Such prospects cannot be opened up by a single bourgeois or social-reformis 
party. The well-known English publicist Pat Sloane, comparing the recent annua 
conference of the Labor Party and the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, writes in the September number of the journal Labow 
Monthly: if the Program of the Twenty-Second Congress opens up grandios: 
prospects for the future of mankind, then the current program of the Labor Part 
“Signposts of the Sixties,” promises only “a gradual worsening of Britain’s economi 
and political situation” (pages 3-4). 


The article proceeds to contrast the USSR with the USA, remarking: 


The draft of the new Program... reveals a striking contrast between thx 
policies of the Communist and bourgeois parties, between socialism and capitalisn 
and demonstrates the fundamental advantages of the socialist system (page 4). 


In “Questions of the Theory of Scientific Communism in the Draft Progran 
of the Soviet Communist Party,” the Soviet theoretical writer and member of th« 
editorial board of Kommunist 1. Pomelov also speaks of two camps waging a life 
democracy”: 


“< 


and-death struggle. He dwells on the term 


Bourgeois democracy is democracy of the exploiting minority of society. 
Proletarian democracy is democracy of the overwhelming majority of society. 

Even broader in character is universal socialist democracy [literally, “socialist 

democracy of all the people”], into which proletarian democracy has been trans 

formed in connection with the liquidation of the exploiting classes; it is democracy) 

of the entire population of the country (page 17). 

Pomelov’s article is echoed by that of another Party theoretician, P. Msti- 
slavsky’s “Communism and Equality,” which refers in decidedly off-handed 
fashion to democratic slogans of the past and again strives to attain its effect by 
means of contrasts: 
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During the great French Revolution, the bourgeoisie wrote on its banner the 
slogan “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” By “liberty,” however, it understood only 
the freedom of private enterprise and elementary democratic rights, and by 
“equality” legal equality, equality before the law. Such equality was needed by the 
rising capitalist class in order to deprive the feudal lords of their political and civic 
privileges and open the way for the full power of capital (pages 24-25). 

This is followed by assertions of the superiority of Communist democracy. 


Other matters raised in the issue include ethics, in V. Kolbanovsky’s “The 
Moral Code of a Builder of Communism,” the nationality problem in A. Azizyan’s 
“The Construction of Communism and the Development of National Relations,” 
economic questions and others. The material on the struggle of two worlds is 
completed by L. Leontev’s “The Crisis of World Capitalism,” of which it is 
scarcely necessary to quote more than the title. 

Only once, and that merely en passant in a leading article, is anything said of 
the cult of Stalin and the campaign against its aftermath since the Twentieth Party 
Congress. Similarly, there is only one mention in the same article of the “un- 
masking of the anti-Party group.” 

A comparison of the sixteenth issue of Kommunist with its predecessor shows 
a reaction to the sudden renewal of the anti-Stalin campaign. The attitude secretly 
adopted at the Twentieth Party Congress toward Stalin as a true Leninist and 
great Party leader who committed serious errors during his last years is rejected. 
An editorial in this issue concentrates upon the fight against the cult of Stalin 
and the “anti-Party group.” After some introductory remarks about the Congress, 
we read: 

Boldly and courageously, it [the Party] criticized and decisively condemned 
the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin, which is alien to Marxism-Leninism, and 
overcame its serious consequences. 

The Party’s great political maturity also showed itself in the fact that in the 
struggle of principles ...the Party unmasked and ideologically routed the anti- 
Party group of factionalist-schismatics Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, Voro- 
shilov, Bulganin, Saburov, Pervukhin and Shepilov, who joined them. 

Great credit for routing the anti-Party group goes to the Leninist Central 
Committee headed by Comrade N. S. Khrushchev, which displayed inflexible will 
power, determination and persistence in the struggle for the victory of the Party’s 
general line. The liquidation of the cult of the individual and its consequences, 
the restoration of Leninist principles in Party, state and ideological work led to 
the establishment of a creative atmosphere in the Party and the country and opened 
the doors for the powerful springs of the nation’s energy and initiative (pages 117-18). 
We then come to questions of Soviet foreign policy, where it is stressed that 

a third world war has been prevented by the foreign policy of the USSR: 


Ensuring world conditions for the building of socialism and Communism is the 
main result of the activity of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in the field 
of foreign policy. It has proved possible to prevent war despite the determined 
efforts of the aggressive forces of imperialism to provoke an armed conflict. Peace 





has been preserved thanks primarily to the strengthening of the might of the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist system, thanks to the firm and irresistible course 
toward the peaceful coexistence of two systems... (page 119). 


The last part of this issue is taken up with statements by representatives ot 
international Communism on the Congress. With regard to the renewed de- 
Stalinization, these statements may be divided into two groups. Those who 
condemned the personality cult and therefore also Stalin included Janos Kadai 
(Hungary), Todor Zhivkov (Bulgaria), Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej (Rumania), 
Viliam Siroky (Czechoslovakia), Maurice Thorez (France), Blas Roca (Cuba) and 
Victorio Codovilla (Argentina), while those who ignored this question included: 
Walter Ulbricht (East Germany), Max Reimann (Communist Party of Germany), 
John Gollan (Great Britain), Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (United States), Ernest 
Burnelle (Belgium), Ezekias Papaioannu (Cyprus), Fried] Fiirnberg (Austria), 
Ruiz Gonzales (Bolivia), Larbi Bukhali (Algeria), Salam Adil (Iraq), Ali Yata 
(Morocco), S. Pierre-Justin (Guadeloupe) and Edgar Woog (Switzerland). From 
this it will be seen that Khrushchev’s attacks upon Stalin were taken up for the 
most part by the representatives of the satellite countries aad the Communist 
parties most closely associated with that of the USSR. 

Not unnaturally, there is a distinct similarity between the tone struck in the 
post-Congress number of Kommunist and that of Partiinaya zhizn. A leading article 
entitled “All Forces tor the Fulfilment of the Decisions of the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress”’ states: 

It was with a feeling of tremendous joy that Soviet people learned that th« 
Twenty-Second Party Congress had set the seal on the complete victory of the 
political line worked out by the Twentieth Party Congress and had completely and 
entirely approved the great and fruitful work carried out by the Central Committec 
on liquidating the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin and its serious consequences 
and on unmasking and routing the anti-Party fractional group (page 18). 


It might be pointed out in connection with this statement, made in the name 
of the people, that the delay in condemning Stalin had once been explained by the 
assertion that Stalin’s authority was so great among the people that it would have 
been inexpedient to attempt to attack it. 

As a result of Khrushchev’s obviously revisionist experiments, the leading Party 
press finds itself obliged to furnish the theoretical provisions required to accom- 
modate them. Hence an article by E. Bugaev entitled “An Outstanding Contri- 
bution to the Treasure House of Marxism-Leninism.” Before offering a theoretical 
justification of the new Party Program, the author remarks: 


At every stage of its activity, our Party has conducted an implacable struggle 
against all attempts to minimize or distort the role of revolutionary theory. It [the 
Party] proceeds from the fact that Marxism-Leninism is not a collection of dogmas 
that have been enunciated once and for all and have become set in that form, it is 
not a Procrustean bed into which the life of society is fitted, but a perpetually living 
and developing doctrine (page 23). 
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t He proceeds: 

se Its creation [v/z., the creation of the new Program] had been prepared for by 
the great work done by the Party in liquidating the consequences of the cult of the 
personality of J. V. Stalin, by the new political course which had been worked 


at out and carried into effect in the bitter struggle with the conservative-dogmatic anti- 
“ Party group consisting of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, Bulganin, Voroshilov, 
O Pervukhin, Saburov and... Shepilov, who were pulling the Party back to the 
ir procedures and methods of the period of the personality cult to which they had 
), been accustomed (page 24). 

d It goes without saying that the prospects of further progress are linked with 
the name of Khrushchev. Most attention here is devoted to the economic tasks 
; laid down in the Seven-Year Plan and the new Program. The author says: 

' The creation of a material and technical basis for Communism will mean that 
, our country will leave far behind the most highly developed capitalist countries 
a in the world as regards the level of development of the forces of production and 
n the output of material goods per head of the population. In twenty years’ time, 
. the Soviet Union will be producing almost twice as much in the way of industrial 
t goods as is at present produced in the entire non-socialist world (page 25). 


Thus, while emphasis is laid upon the prospects of economic growth in the 
USSR, the possibilities of economic progress in the non-Communist world are 
! entirely ignored. Examining in some detail the question of economic growth in 
the USSR, the author stresses that in accordance with the new Program the pres- 
ent socialist principle of distribution will be retained for an indefinite period. 
He warns his readers: 

During the discussion of the Program, it was suggested that the introduction 
| of Communist methods of distribution according to needs should be extended 
immediately. These proposals could not, however, be accepted since they were 
not founded on real possibilities. Until the productive forces of society are suffi- 
ciently mature for Communist distribution, the attempts to introduce it can only 
act as a brake upon social development (page 27). 


Thus, the alluring slogan proclaimed by the new Program, “All in the name of 
man, for the welfare of man,” has only limited significance, being confined to the 
day-to-day necessities of life. On the other hand, the reader is given a fairly clear 
idea of the future envisaged for the dictatorship of the Party: 

As a counterbalance to various little destructive theories of the revisionists, 
who regard the Party as a kind of organization for enlightenment which after the 
victory of the socialist revolution withdraws from the leadership of the life of 
society, the Program provides a theoretical justification for the Marxist-Leninist 
conclusion that “the period of the large-scale construction of Communism is 
characterized by a continued growth in the role and importance of the Communist 
Party as the leading and guiding force in Soviet society” (page 31). 


The October issue of Mo/odoi kommunist begins with a collection of verse and 
other literary pieces. Their character is sufficiently illustrated by the following 
quotation from a contribution by the poet Lev Oshanin entitled “A Program of 
Happiness for the People”’: 











The world is split into two camps. 

At the head of one camp stand the illusionists of the dollar of Wall Street and 
their fascist-minded stooges. The other camp is led by the Communists of the 
whole world, above all by the Soviet Communists, who have thrown in the face 
of the warmongers prope sals for immediate and universal disarmament. 

Can we really forget the voice of Nikita Sergeevich Khrushchev, which we 
picked up on our radio sets across the ocean, a voice sounding from the hall of 
UNO... ? (Page 7.) 

As the organ of the Komsomol Central Committee, .\o/odoi kommunist links 
the new Program with the need for mobilizing youth on three fronts—those of 
labor, ideology and the fighting services. Articles on these subjects are contrib- 
uted by men prominent in the world of learning. Despite his standing in aca- 
demic affairs, however, the author of the article on ““Communism and Labor,” 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences L. Leontev, advances propa- 
ganda “truths” which can only be described as primitive: 

In capitalist society, hired labor is in essence hired slavery. The profound 
transformation of social life achieved by socialism has radically altered both the 
position of labor in society and people’s views on labor. For the first time in the 
long history of mankind, labor has ceased to serve as a means of enriching some 
people by exploiting others .... Under socialism, labor receives the highest public 
recognition (pages 14-15). 

Leontev says that work has become a joy, but adds: “The development ot 
a new attitude to labor is a difficult and complicated task requiring persistent 
effort” (page 16). 

In an article entitled “A Powerful Ideological Weapon of the Party,” V. Mar- 
tynov deals with the problems of inculcating Communist ideas, and observes: 
‘The education of tne growing generation of the builders of Communism, Soviet 
youth, is an object of the Party’s especial concern” (page 23). He says that a new 
generation has emerged in the USSR among which there are “people with back- 
ward opinions, alien habits and modes of thought which are incompatible with 
the concept of the new man,” and lays the blame for this on the non-Communist 
world. 


... the efforts of bourgeois propaganda are directed toward discrediting the achieve 
ments of the Soviet Union in the eyes of the peoples, not scrupling to indulge in 
the most shameless slander of socialism and the policies of the Soviet Communist 
Party. Echoes of this false bourgeois propaganda to a certain extent also reach our 
Soviet people. They find fertile soil in the backward section of the population, 
including youth, and manifest themselves in the form of pessimism, decadence, 
political apathy and moral looseness (page 28). 


The importance of the “ideological front” is emphasized by the inclusion in 
the same issue of another article on this subject—V. Efimov’s “The Moral Con- 
sciousness of Fighters for Communism.” He repeats the substance of Martynov’s 
article and presents, almost as a demand, the need to “transform into a habit the 
definite moral demand of Communism... that one should conduct oneself in 
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ccordance with the principles and standards of Communist behavior...’ 
Page 45.) 

Marshal of the Soviet Union A. Grechko writes on “Preparing Youth for the 
Defense of the Homeland.” At first, he throws out the accusation: 


In the Pentagon, they are working on projects for creating a neutron bomb, 
a bomb that would destroy all life without destroying things of material value. 
Only aggressors who dream of brigandage, of seizing other people’s lands and goods, 
could mobilize the efforts of scientists for creating such a weapon (pages 32-33). 


He then speaks of measures for strengthening the defensive preparedness of 
the USSR-halting the reduction of the armed forces, increasing deiense expendi- 
ture by 3,144,000,000 rubles, postponing the transfer of men to the reserve until 
i peace treaty has been signed with Germany, resuming thermonuclear tests and 
working on plans for nuclear bombs of more devastating effect. Consequently, 
‘Komsomol organizations must be more active in working on the education ot 
our youth in the glorious military traditions of the Soviet people and its armed 
torces” (page 36). 

Thee is further an article by A. Shchegolev on the new Party Statutes. Since 
the issue came out during the Party Congress, it says nothing about the personality 
cult and the “anti-Party group.” 


So far, this subject has been avoided in the post-Congress numbers of the 
literary monthlies. It would appear that the de-Stalinization campaign renewed 
at the Congtess is still a pusely Party affair which writers, including even Party 
members, preter to leave well alone. The journal O&¢yabr, which usually takes up 
political campaigns more actively than the others, prints in its November issue 
a selection of contributions devoted to the recent Congress. The first word here is 
given to the Belorussian writer Petrus Brovka, who was a delegate to the Con- 
gress. He ignores the renewed attacks on Stalin and the struggle with the “anti- 
Party” opposition, and confines himself to questions of art: 

The Party proceeds from the view that art is called upon to educate people 
primarily on the basis of positive examples taken from life, to educate them in the 
spirit of Communism. I feel that these words will penetrate into the heart of every 
artist and become our common device (page 4). 

Write: Vladimir Nemtsov, in his article ““To the Very Farthest Stars,” speaks 
chiefly of romance, which, he says, is essential as a means of educating Soviet 
youth. His main conclusion from what occurred at the Congress is: 

Bread and the Cosmos! A profound, indissoluble link, as the sign of our great 
time. A sober and wise policy in the struggle for the happiness of today and a 
romantic spurt into the future! (Page 11.) 


The other contributors write in a similar vein. Admittedly, the issue does 
contain a play by Ivan Kupriyanov, “My Brother,” which at a stretch might be 
interpreted as attacking the cult of the individual. The hero is a Soviet-type 
parvenu from the proletarian class who “builds Communism in his own detached 
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house.” Even here, however, at second glance, the subject is the “regeneration 
of Communists rather than the cult of Stalin. 

The November issue of Zvamya contains a leading article on the Congres 
which frequently quotes Khrushchev and rehearses in detail the tasks which th. 
latter sets the Soviet people, but makes no mention of Stalin or the “schismatics.’ 
The writers’ contributions carry on the same theme, using many high-soundin 
phrases without dwelling in any detail on the decisions of the Congress. We ma 
quote the final sentences of the article by the Armenian writer Gurgen Boryan: 

A party of Communists: these are the most majestic of all words on the Eart! 

All honest people hear the beat of thy great noble heart, O Party, they see thy wis« 

clear gaze fixed on the World and on Mankind, which today confesses thy ideas 

which waits hopefully for the tomorrow bearing thy name, waits for the Con 

munist Tomorrow! (Page 8.) 

Perhaps significantly, many nationalities are represented: in addition to tl 
Armenian Boryan, there is the Uzbek writer Sharaf Rashidov, the German Hor 
Jonas, the Bulgarian poet Tikhomir Iordanov, and the unknown Ekaterina Shev« 
leva, who publishes her article under an epigraph taken from the new Party Pr 
gram: “The aims of the Communists answer to the highest interests of the nation. 

By way of exception, the November number of the journal Zvezda contains n¢ 
a single line on the subject of the Party congress. 

Speaking in general, it may be said that the manner in which the renewed cc 
Stalinization and the attacks on the “anti-Party group” were covered in the Sovic 
periodical press indicates that this campaign had been prepared in an extreme! 
narrow circle of Kremlin leaders, that is, by Khrushchev himself in conjunctio 
with his closest associates in the Presidium of the Central Committee. That tl 
new wave of attacks against Stalin had not been widely discussed within the Part 
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is evident from the fact that Voroshilov was admitted to the Congress presidiun 
otherwise, it would have been impossible for several thousand delegates to elec 
him there. Most probably, the relevant speeches were finally drawn up on the ev: 
of the Congress or during its proceedings. In any case, the whole campaig 
pursues the object of rooting out all respect for the late dictator and linkin 
Khrushchev directly with Lenin. In this connection, it is noteworthy that Stalin’ 
policies are being virtually retained. 
A, Gaet 
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The Psychology of Combat Training 
Psikhologiya: Ocherki po voprosam obucheniya i vospitaniya sovetskikh voinov 
(Psychology: Essays on Problems of Training and Educating Sovict Soldiers) 

By Colonel G. D. Luxov 
Published in Moscow, 1960, 256 pp. 


The heading of this review may appear to be too restictive in view of the title 
of the book reviewed, especially since a note on the back of the title page states 
that the book is an attempt to analyze systematically the psychological aspect of 
the activity of military personnel, their training and education. The fact that 
this is one of the very first of such attempts lends the book especial interest 
and tempts the reviewer to ask some questions regarding Soviet military psychol- 
ogy in general which, perhaps, lie somewhat beyond the book’s indicated scope. 


The author’s fundamental tenet is that of Pavlov’s, that all mental functioning 

a kind of mediated reflection of external reality—objects, events and their 
interrelationships—by the nervous system. External reality does much more than 
merely influencing the mind: it forms and molds it. Consciousness is nothing 
but the external world reflected. 


Persistent influences thus become internalized and constitute man’s experience, 
man’s character. According to Marxism, one of the most powerful influences on 
the formation of man’s mind (as also of society) is his work, his activity. Among 
the different kinds of activity (study, play, etc.), military activity is quite unlike 
any other. Because of its purpose—military preparedness in peace and victory in 
war—and as a result of the soldier’s total participation in it, military activity 
exerts a decisive formative influence on the soldier’s mentality. In studying the 
psychology of this activity, it is important to analyze carefully the nature of the 
military environment and the personal traits required for optimum performance 
in this environment in order to determine the agents of this formative influence 
and the possibilities of regulating the formation of a soldier as such. The next 
task is to apply this knowledge in such a way as to ensure a better and smoother 
indoctrination and training for specific purposes. 


The author stresses that this analysis of the military environment and of the 
psychological principles that underlie all education and training are methods of 
attaining certain goals but are not goals in themselves. ““The goals,” he says, 
“are determined by the policy of the Soviet state” (page 31). 


A descriptive analysis of combat conditions, their impact on the soldier’s 
mentality and the nature of combat tasks is followed by a discussion of education 
and military training. Apart from political “treatment,” the education and training 
syllabus includes instruction in the handling of weapons, drill and physical 
training and tactics. A thorough political treatment, it is maintained, will produce 
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in the soldier a “feeling of pride and joy in his mighty Soviet fatherland” (pa, 
145), will make him devoted to the program and ultimate victory of Comm 
nism, will result in the political knowledge imparted “becoming the soldier 
own political views and convictions” (page 146), will even determine his inn« 
needs and so ensure the best possible performance of his duties on the battlefiel: 
Considerable attention is given to developing “ethical habits.” In general, tl 
goal of political education is conceived in the broadest terms: 

In general, the most important task of all the political preparation of Sovic 
soldiers lies in the formation in them of a scientific, efficacious and life-aftirmi: 
world outlook which in content corresponds to the ideology of Soviet societ 
(page 160). 

As for other subjects, it may be briefly remarked that in weapon trainin 
stress is laid on the psychological effect produced by the awareness that tl 
Soviet soldier’s weapons are the best and his country’s technology the mo 
advanced in the world. Physical training and drill encourage, among oth« 
things, the development of esprit de corps (or rather something more than that 
what the author describes as “‘collectivism”), which makes him act with othe: 
to perform common tasks and renders social life and communal action indi 
pensable. 


The analysis of combat conditions and the discussion of educational principk 
and methods appear to be generally sound, although carried out in terms wantit 
in specificity. Whatever value the Pavlovian theories on which this discussion a1 
exposition is based may possess in themselves, the reader cannot fail to notic 
the gap which separates these ideas from the general directives on training a1 
education as conceived by the author. Pavlov’s theories deal largely with nervoy 
functions and have little to say on such higher mental processes as creative thoug! 
conscience, exercising the will, solving problems, etc. It is then not the author 
fault, perhaps, that he has to deduce the best conditions for military educatio 
and training from somewhat remote physiological principles. In the chapter « 
the psychological features of such training,he mentions the methods of persuasio: 
compulsion, offering rewards and inflicting punishment, in a general way, bi 
since readers of the book will lack specific knowledge of the conditions in whic! 
these methods are to be applied, the fact that no experimental findings ar 
presented on their application under controlled conditions in a military environ 
ment constitutes one of the book’s major shortcomings. It is, in fact, here that 
the author fails to achieve his main goal—that of “assisting commanders and 
political workers to take due account of the psychological aspect of military 
activity as a whole and of the processes carried out by them for training and 
educating their subordinates [in particular]”’ (page 4). 

The author maintains his logical analysis and reflective style throughout the 
book. The psychological subjects usually treated in standard works on individual 
psychology—sensation, perception, thought, will, conscience, feelings, etc.—are 
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sresented in descriptive fashion and accompanied by examples taken from political 
vritings, the speeches of Soviet leaders, military fiction and memoirs. No reference 
s made to specific experimental work dealing with the military or educational 
actors discussed. 


* 


Perhaps the most interesting and perplexing question that arises after perusing 
he book will be left unanswered. What does this one-sidedness, this self-imposed 
imitation in the choice of topics, factual material and fundamental theory 
signify? Is one to assume that the book reflects the tasks imposed on Soviet 
nilitary psychology today, or is it only a partial contribution, a series of essays 
mn selected subjects, as the author’s own disclaimers suggest? 

The variety of application shown by Colonel Lukov in what one might call 
iis military psychology is restricted, since he confines himself to the psychology 
f indoctrination and training for combat duty. Even here, his treatment is 
surprisingly uniform, since he appears to conceive military activity as a homo- 
reneous whole. There is no discussion of military specialization, of the range 
if tasks requiring differential training and different abilities and types of intelli- 
gence on the part of trainees. One may ask whether the training of the majority 
of Soviet soldiers for combat duty does not imply that the majority of personnel 
n the Soviet armed forces are directly engaged in combat rather than in the 
maintenance of supplies and communications. General Marshall has stated since 
World War II that of 100,000 men in the US army during hostilities 25,000 may 
be engaged in combat, while in the Soviet Army 80,000 are engaged in combat 
out of 100,000. One may add that the failure to discuss the selection of men for 
different types of military activity and the assessment procedures and techniques 
that such selection requires is particularly remarkable in view of the fact that 
the Pavlovian standpoint explicitly recognizes different types of higher nervous 
activity and consequent differences in behavior. 

Stress as one of the salient aspects of military life is largely ignored: there 
is no discussion of the stress resulting from danger, deprivation, uncertainty 
and other factors, nor of the means of counteracting its effects. The author 
merely remarks that military education and indoctrination imbuing the individual 
with high moral ideals and standards of performance can offset the effect of stress. 

Since he takes the Pavlovian theory as the basis for his treatise—and a narrow 
basis it is for such an undertaking—, the author fails to develop his theses on the 
communal or collective aspect of military life. The chapter on collectivism is 
not integrated into the rest of the account. The author does not, apparently, 
believe that social reality may have laws and interrelationships of its own, with 
the result that a whole range of problems arising from the communal aspect 
of military activity such as social interactions among soldiers, the superior- 
subordinate relationship, group morale and its vicissitudes, leadership ability 
and techniques, teamwork in the operation of complex equipment, etc., is 
ignored. In line with the Marxian teaching that communal life forms the indi- 
vidual and fosters a collective spirit, it is assumed that the uniformities of military 
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life, training and indoctrination will exert their influence uniformly in the neede« 
direction and produce a homogeneous group sharing the same ways, view 
and goals. 

It is, perhaps, unfair to criticize the work for omitting topics which were no 
intended to be included in the first place, but the reviewer feels that limiting th« 
basis and scope of enquiry has introduced a shift of emphasis and a certain dis 
tortion into this exposé of the contribution of psychological science to military life 

The reviewer would like to add that although the book concentrates sole] 
on military education and training for combat, he at no time had the feelin, 
that the author’s purpose was merely to turn a man into an efficient fighting 
machine. The author’s desire was, in fact, to enable a soldier, as a human being 
to fulfill his duty as well as possible. This is an entirely different approach, anx 
the reader cannot but teel that, the theoretical shortcomings of the book notwith 
standing, Colonel Lukov is a thoughtful commander and educator. 


l’. Shmelei 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1961 


Reception in Kremlin for foreign delegations 
to Twenty-Second Party Congress. 
elections to Central 


and Secretariat and 


Announcement of 
Committee Presidium 
chairmanship of Central Auditing Commission. 

List of members and candidate members of 
Central Committee published. 

Report on concluding session of Twenty- 
Second Party Congress. Khrushchev’s final 
speech and Congress resolution published. 

Icebreaker “Leningrad” handed over to 
Soviet Union on completion at Helsinki. 

Soviet Union undertakes to provide tech- 
nical assistance for the building of an experi- 
mental atomic reactor and the training of 
personnel in Ghana. 

Stalin’s body removed from the Lenin 
Mausoleum and buried beneath the walls of 
the Kremlin. 


New Communist Party Program published. 


Mountain peak in the Zangezursky Range in 
Transcaucasia named after the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress. 

Soviet—Indonesian agreement on direct air 
communication between Moscow and Djakarta 
signed. 

Reception in Mongolian Embassy to mark 
fortieth anniversary of establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic and USSR. 

Soviet—Ghanaian 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives President of Council of 
Interparliamentary Union. 


trade talks 


open in 


Publication of Soviet note to British govern- 
ment regarding interference by United States 
and other countries in the affairs of South 
Vietnam. 

Delegation of Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Society arrives in Moscow. 

Reception in Chinese Embassy to mark 
forty-fourth anniversary of October Revo- 
lution. 

Khrushchev receives Hungarian Premier 
Kadar. 
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Central Committee Secretaries F. R. Kozlov 
and B.N. Ponomarev receive Secretaries of 
Syrian and Lebanese Party Central Commit 


tees. 


Forty-eight-hour experiment with electronic 
remote control of complex chemical process 
successfully staged at Slavyansk, in the 
Ukraine. 
Khrushchev 


Communist Party delegation. 


receives head of Indonesian 


Publication of TASS statement concerning 
President Kennedy’s speech on the United 
States position regarding nuclear tests. 

Session of Supreme Soviet opens in Moscow. 

Khrushchev gives dinner in honor of East 
German delegation. 

Meeting in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses 
in connection with the forty-fourth anniversary 
of the October Revolution. 


Messages of congratulations from foreign 
countries on anniversary of October Revo- 
lution published. 

Government reception in Kremlin to mark 
anniversary of October Revolution, 


Parade on Red Square. 


Khrushchev sends message of congratulations 
to Dr. Adenauer on his installation as West 
German Chancellor. 


Khrushchev has talks with head of Brazilian 
Communist Party delegation. 

Khrushchev receives West German Ambas- 
sador. 

City and Oblast of Stalino renamed Donetsk. 


Council of Ministers announces that Czecho- 
slovakian state documents held in the Soviet 
State Archives are to be returned to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Khrushchev has talks with 
namese President Ho Chi Minh. 

City and Oblast of Stalingrad renamed 
Volgograd. 


North Viet- 


Diesel-electric icebreaker “Moskva” arrives at 
Vladivostok after sailing from the Atlantic to 
Pacific via the Northern Sea Route. 
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Meeting held in ““Yunost” hotel in Moscow 


to commemorate the sixteenth anniversary of 
the foundation of the World Federation of 


Democratic Youth. 

Finnish Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow 
and meets Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Stalinabad renamed Dyushambe. 

Central Committee Secretaries Kuusinen, 
Ilichev and Ponomarev receive Argentinian 
Communist Party delegation. 


Exhibition of East German books opens in 
Moscow. 
Kuusinen receives Isracli Communist Party 


delegation. 


Protest to West German Embassy regarding 
alleged espionage activities of German tourists 
Adolf and Hermina Werner published. 

Scientific expedition leaves Leningrad for the 
Antarctic aboard the diesel-electric vessel “Ob.” 

Parliamentary delegation headed by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet N. 
Moscow for Rome. 

Military delegation headed by 


Bazhan_ leaves 


Marshal 
Sokolovsky arrives in Rabat. 
Brezhnev arrives in the Sudan. 


Death of Chairman of Azerbaidzhan Supreme 
Soviet Presidium S. M. Dzhafarov. 

Khrushchev speaks at meeting of Central 
Asian farm workers in Tashkent. 

Union of Journalists of the USSR holds 
press conference at which members of Soviet 
delegation to conference of Soviet and Ameri- 
can women in the United States speak. 

Chargé d’affaires of Syrian Arab Republic 
arrives in Moscow. 

Joint session of the Budget Commissions of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet and the Economic 
Commission of the Council of Nationalities 
held in Moscow. 


President of Japanese Association for Cooper- 
ation in the Development of International 
Trade arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s message of congratulations to 
the Italy—USSR Society on the fifteenth 
anniversary of its foundation published. 

Protest delivered by Foreign Ministry to 
West German Embassy regarding alleged 
espionage activities of two German tourists 
W. Naumann and P. Sonntag. 

Twelfth Plenary Session of Central Commit- 
tee of the All-Union Komsomol opens in 
Moscow. 
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18 Ceremony held at the Central Theater of tl 
Soviet Army in Moscow to mark Artillery Da 
Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Brazilia 
journalists led by the editor of U/tima Hor 


— 
No) 


Arrival in Moscow of Norwegian Minister « 
Foreign Affairs Halvard Lange at the invitatic 
of Foreign Minister Gromyko. 


20 Moroccan Ambassador holds reception t 


mark Morocco’s Independence Day. 
First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives M: 
Lange. 
Meeting of scholars, including foreign guest 
at Moscow University to celebrate the 250t 
anniversary of the birth of M. V. Lomonoso 
Zonal conference of leading agricultur 
workers of the Virgin Lands Krai, Aktyubins 
East Kazakhstan, West Kazakhstan, Karagan 
and Semipalatinsk Obiasts opens in Tselir 
grad, with Khrushchev attending. 
Economic and technical cooperation agre 
ment signed between USSR and the Sudanc 


Republic. 


Ne 


Ceremonial meeting to mark 250th anniversa 
of Lomonosov’s birth held in Bolshoi Theat 
in Moscow. 

Publication of biographical sketches 
Lomonosov by the President and Vice Pre 
dent of the Academy of Sciences. 

Publication of note to United States gover 
ment on the resumption of Geneva talks « 
nuclear tests. 

Atomic-powered icebreaker “Lenin” co 
pletes trip along the northern sea route fr 
west to east and back again. 

Arrival in USSR of President Kekkor« 
for talks with Khrushchev at Novosibirsk. 
Brezhnev returns from his visit to the Sudanc 
Republic. 

Eighth plenary session of All-Union Centr 
Council of Trade Unions opens in Moscow 


24 Announcement of restoration of diplomati: 


relations between USSR and Brazil. 

Khrushchev meets President Kekkonen 
Novosibirsk to discuss questions arising fro1 
Soviet note to Finnish government of Octobe 
30. 

One million copies of report of proceeding 
of the Twenty-Second Party Congress pul 
lished. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s speech at 


conference of agricultural workers of Kazakh 
stan. 
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Khrushchev gives luncheon at Novosibirsk 
in honor of President Kekkonen. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium and Soviet govern- 
ment entertain President Kekkonen to lunch- 
con in the Kremlin. Speeches by Brezhnev and 
Kekkonen. 

Mikoyan receives president of 
Association for Cooperation in the Develop- 
ment of International Trade. 


Japanese 


Editor of Jzvestia A. Adzhubei interviews 
President Kennedy. 

Publication of report on Khrushchev’s talks 
with President Kekkonen. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s reply to letter 
from Professor John Bernal, Executive Presi- 
dent of the World Peace Council, to the four 
great powers. 

Kamov-type Soviet helicopter sets up world 

record by raising a load of 16,485 kilograms to 
a height of 2,557 meters. 
Central Committee Secretary Suslov receives 
officials of the Greek Communist Party Central 
Committee. 

Soirée at the House of Friendship in Moscow 


in honor of the centenary of the birth of 


Fridtjof Nansen. Speech by Norwegian 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange. 

Conference of representatives of the member 
states of the Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Research opens at Dubna. 

Space pilot Yury Gagarin flies with his wife 
to Delhi at the invitation of the Indian govern- 


ment. 
Khrushchev visits the Bratsk Hydroelectric 
Station, which generates its first current for 
industrial purposes. 

Publication of statement by Soviet govern- 


ment in connection with the resumption of 


talks in Geneva on the cessation of nuclear 


tests. 
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Publication of Soviet draft of an agreement 
on the cessation of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests. 

Opening of talks in Moscow with a Nor 
wegian trade delegation on Soviet-Norwegian 
trade in 1962—64. 


Khrushchev returns to Moscow from his trip 
to Central Asia, Kazakhstan and Siberia. 

Albanian chargé d'affaires holds reception in 
Moscow to mark 17th anniversary of the 
liberation of Albania. 

Yugoslav Ambassador holds reception on 
occasion of Yugoslavia’s Republic Day. 

Trial of Adolf and Hermina Werner ends in 


Kiev. 


Announcement of commencement of con 
struction of Ordzhonikidze—Tbilisi pipeline. 

Zonal conference of leading agricultural 
workers opens in Khabarovsk. 

Joint session of the Academies of Sciences of 
the USSR, Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaid- 
zhan opens in Tbilisi. 

Brezhnev sends message of congratulations 
to President Faud Chehab on occasion of the 


Lebanese Republic’s Indepe ndence Day. 





Changes and Appointments 
A. A. Barkovsky appointed Ambassador to the 


Syrian Arab Republic. 


Semichastny 
State 


A. N. Shelepin replaced by V. E. 
as Chairman of the Committee for 
Security in connection with his transfer to 


other duties. 


N. I. Smirnov, Deputy Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), appointed 


Minister of the USSR. 


New Contributors 


SHMELEV, V. Born in 1930. Emigrated from the USSR in 1942; now resident in Los Angeles. 


work in clinical psychology. 


Graduate (B.S. and M.A.) of Columbia University in experimental psychology. Has done graduate 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


The Twenty-Second Party Congress: A Discussion 


On November 13, 1961, a discussion of the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
took place in the Institute for the Study of the USSR in Munich, with members 
of the Institute’s research and publications sections taking part. Four main 
questions were touched upon by the majority of speakers: (1) the renewed de 
Stalinization, its causes and significance; (2) ideological questions relating to th« 
new Party Program; (3) other aspects of the Program; and (4) the question of 
a schism in the Communist camp. 


The greatest disagreement came to light over the first two of these points 
Some speakers—G. F. Akhminoyv, N. A. Teodorovich, B. I. Ivanov, W. Arn 
bruster and P, K. Urban—expressed the view that the aim behind the renewed 
de-Stalinization was to select and consolidate forces loyal to the present Party 
leaders, forces that were the most orthodox and radical within the Party. Mr. 
Akhminovy regarded the de-Stalinization measures as preparing the way for a new 
bloody purge like those associated with the name ot Yezhov. They created, h« 
said, a legal basis tor executing any former leader for participating in the crimes 
of Stalin, and could be taken as indicating an intention to get rid of politica 
opponents both within the Party and in the country as a whole. Members of thi 
group considered that a new step had been taken toward restoring the dictator 
ship of Stalin’s time. They inclined to the view that no revisionism could b« 
traced either in the new Party Program or in Khruschchev’s policies. Supporting 
this view, Professor Ivanov said that the renewed de-Stalinization was an ex 
pression of the fact that the Communist Party of the Soviet Union had abandone« 
the policy of building socialism in one country for that of building Communism 
not only in the USSR but also in other countries of the Soviet bloc and spreadin 
Communism throughout the world. Stalinism was a bygone stage and its rep 
resentatives were withdrawing into the historical past. 


Another group—Y. V. Marin, N. Y. Galay, N. K. Deker, P. V. Fedenko, 
A. V. Yurchenko and E, A. Glovinsky—took the opposite standpoint, that the 
renewed de-Stalinization today, as also its beginnings at the Twentieth Part 
Congress, sprang froma state of mind both within the Party and throughout Soviet 
society which was dangerous for the regime. According to them, the resumptio: 
of such measures set the seal on those changes that had gradually taken place i 
internal affairs during the eight years since Stalin’s death. The new methods of ruk 
which had emerged during the last few years had resulted, not from the strength 
of the present regime, but rather from its incapability of following in Stalin’s 
footsteps. Thus, the present leaders ot the Party had been obliged to enter th« 
path of revisionism. This militated against the Party’s chances of dominating th« 
state machine and the life of the country in general, since domination by the Part 
was impossible when the fundamentals of the Communist doctrine becam« 

















elastic and liable to frequent modification. The continuing de-Stalinization thus 
meant the beginning of a certain spiritual emancipation of Soviet society, which 
was a very dangerous thing for the regime. According to Professor Fedenko, 
even the partial dethronement of Stalin at the Twentieth Party Congress not only 
provoked lively discussion in all countries of the Soviet bloc but was followed 
by the rising of March 1956 in Georgia, the Hungarian Revolution and the 
disturbances in Poland. Any further unmasking of Stalin and condemnation of 
his methods of rule were bound to lead to consequences that would be unaccep- 
table for the regime. Y. P. Mironenko expressed the opinion that the unmasking 
it the Party congress of Stalin’s arbitrary rule, which had dominated the country 
for decades, would lead to the disappearance of widespread fear in the country 
and that this would play a decisive part in the further destinies of the USSR. 
Professor Deker noted the reports in the Western press of the spontaneous 
gathering of large crowds in the streets of Moscow after the announcement of 
the decision to remove Stalin’s body from the Lenin Mausoleum—gatherings 
which gave some idea of the state of mind of the population of the Soviet capital 
and of the danger to the regime which was automatically stimulated by the Party’s 
new internal policy. 

In the discussion of other aspects of the new Program, all speakers agreed in 
acknowledging the significance of the proposal to replace Party and govern- 
mental officials at all levels at regular intervals. Appraising the possible conse- 
quences of introducing such a system, Mr. Akhminoy stressed the automatic 
process whereby the Central Committee First Secretary was enabled to select his 
own supporters and so increase his own power. According to Mr. Galay, the 
permanent “renewal” of officials was intended as a barrier in the path ot those 
cold” purge, severely limiting 
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who would liberalize the regime: such a constant 
the length of time permitted for tenure of high office, prevented those appointed 
to such office from becoming too firmly established there and feeling too secure. 
It was an attempt to stop the ruling clique from becoming too bourgeois and to 
achieve a renascence of that spirit of revolutionary dynamism in the Party that 
was essential if the program for building Communism was to be carried out. 


The general opinion of the majority of speakers on the draft Program was as 
tollows. This ““Communist Manifesto of our time,” as it had been described by 
the Soviet press, was noteworthy for its indefiniteness in laying down the future 
course of development for Soviet social and political forms and for its modi- 
fication of a number of principles of Marxism and even Leninism which obviously 
did not accord with present Soviet conditions. According to Protessor Yurchenko, 
one of the most important of these modifications was the abandonment of the 
formula of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” and its replacement by that of the 
“state of all the people.” This was in full contradiction to the teaching of Marx, 
Engels and later Lenin that the “dictatorship of the proletariat” is the last stage 
in political development before the establishment of complete Communism. 


The “revision” of Marxism implied in the new Program contains elements 
which weaken the ideological and political basis of the Communist dictatorship. 





F. S. Hajenko pointed out that certain provisions of the Program that were 
obviously “revisionist”—concerning the state, the transtormation of labor into 
a prime necessity, the abolition of differences between mental and physical work, 
etc._were not fully analyzed at the Congress. G. A. Vvedensky, S. S. Kabysh 
and R. Zybenko dealt with various matters relating to the economic aspect of the 
new Program. Mr. Zybenko considered important, as a possible consequence 
of the renewed de-Stalinization, the increased effect granted to general—i.e., non 
Communist—economic laws at the expense of political doctrines, which, as under 
Stalin, had previously exerted the main influence upon Soviet society. 


The last question, that of the rift in the Communist camp, provoked no less 
animated discussion than that of the renewed de-Stalinization. Several speakers 
maintained that the Twenty-Second Party Congress had made it clear that the 
unity of the socialist bloc had been destroyed. The national and in some cases 
imperialist interests of individual members of this bloc were in conflict with the 
idea of the “international solidarity of the proletariat and the unity of the Com 
munist parties.” Formally accusing one another of betraying the idea of inter 
national Communism, the countries of the Communist bloc were in fact well on 
the way to rejecting the theories of Marxism. According to Professor Fedenko, 
the talk at the Congress of Albanian “deviation” was really a reflection of Soviet 
conflicts with China, who was attempting to play her own tune in international 
politics independently of Moscow and even in contradiction to it. In Mr. Arm 
bruster’s view, the conflict with Albania was an internationalization of a struggle 
within the Party along the lines of the Stalin purges which took place in all the 
Communist parties of Europe in connection with the “unmasking” of Trotsky. 


Mr. Akhminov expressed the view that the conflict with Albania had been 
provoked by the USSR. According to him, Khrushchev appeared to foresec 
serious obstacles which would prevent the USSR in the near future from assisting 
Albania in the event of complications on the Yugoslav-Albanian frontier. By 
accusing Albania of Stalinism, Khrushchev was in fact ridding himself of all ob 
ligations to this country, whose geopolitical position was extremely complicated. 
Any disturbance of the unity of the Communist bloc was, of course, undesirable 
from Khrushchev’s point of view, but Soviet prestige would suffer a much greater 
shock if the USSR failed to render assistance at a critical moment to an “orthodox” 
Communist state, and as an experienced politician and statesman, Khrushchev 
evidently preferred at present to free himself from all dangerous obligations. 


According to Messrs Marin and Galay, the accusations leveled against the 
Albanian Communist Party were a reflection not only of the Sino-Soviet struggle 
and the Soviet desire to bring the Chinese Party leaders to account before the 
world Communist forum, but of the necessity of bringing Albania herself to 
submission. The example of Albania, despite the relative insignificance of her 
Communist Party, as a kind of orthodox national-Communist state refusing to 
obey the USSR might prove a dangerous precedent for all the East European 
satellites. 

















Discussing the connection between events at the Congress and problems of 
Soviet foreign policy, Professor Yurchenko drew attention to an important point 
mplying a direct “revision” in the new Program of the principle contained in 
xrevious programs that a standing army should be replaced by a “militia of all 
the people.” The new Program, emphasizing as it did that everything must be 
done to strengthen the military power of the Soviet armed forces, made no 
mention of the possibility of going over to a system of militia or even territorial 
forces, which had been foreseen by earlier, more especially “Marxist-Leninist,” 
programs. This, in Professor Yurchenko’s view, was proot of the present Soviet 
leaders’ desire to have at their disposal armed forces not only for defensive but 
ilso for offensive purposes. 

Mr. Galay observed that a number of potential internal weaknesses revealed 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress did not as yet justify any expectation that 
Soviet activity in the field of foreign affairs would be relaxed. Minister of Defense 
Marshal Malinovsky’s speech at the Congress indicated the tendency of the Soviet 
leaders not only to continue their intensive use of Soviet military might in the 
cold war, in revolutionary wars and the like, but also to retain the possibility at 
the needful moment—perhaps at a moment when the regime was at its weakest 
inside the country—of unleashing a nuclear war by the pressing of a button, a war 
which at first would require neither a general mobilization of the country’s armed 
forces nor an arming of the unreliable masses. 
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